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Canal and River Engineering. 


IDAL RIVERS, and 
all rivers as far as 
they are navigable 
in their natural con- 
dition, have always 
been, and must al. 
ways be, in every 
country, most im- 
portant means of 
communication for 

the transport of merchandise and 

produce. Besides these, in many 
countries, artificial canals have 
been constructed to a great extent for the 
same purpose. These are laid out in level 
reaches, communicating with each other by 
means of locks, where the rising or falling 
ground makes a change of level necessary. 

These canals are fed with water at their summit 
levels, for the most part from the upper sources 
of the rivers. In addition to these artificial 
navigations, the natural river streams have been 
made navigable by constructing across them 
dagns, which consist of a lock and a weir, the 

lock to permit the passage of vessels, and the 

weir to take over the surplus waters that come 
down the river, the head of water being thus 
kept up in the several reaches to a height which 
gives a sufficient depth for navigation. There 
have been so-called improvements of rivers, that 
have been done for the benefit of a particular 
interest, and to the detriment of more general 
interests. It has been not difficult, in time 
back, to pass through Parliament Bills autho- 
rising locks to be made here and there, for the 

so-called improvement of the navigation of a 
river, and other river courses have been blocked 
up by dams for mill purposes; but these things 
have been done in the way that is too common 
with us,—legislation for special and class inte- 
rests, without considering its bearing on other 
interests. If you cannot prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the lawyers that you have a locus standi, 
you are not allowed to bring forward your argu- 
ments against a Bill for a proposed river navi- 
gation improvement; and to entitle you to this 
locus standi you must show that you are per- 
sonally aggrieved, whereas the grievance in this 
case is a general one; and, unfortunately, that 
which is everybody’s business is nobody’s. The 
harm done to the general interests by damming 
up rivers for the purpose of navigation, which 
feeds the pockets of a few, is that the flood 
waters of rivers so dealt with overflow their 
banks, and create the miasma that always arises 
from damp ground. But, worse than this, it 
prevents the natural drainage of the land into 
the river-course, and keeps it in a condition 
which is perennially miasmatic. After the mis- 
chief has been done we hear complaints of loss 
of crops, illness, and other evils, and these are 
the general interests that nobody looks after at 
the proper time. It is, of course, from want of 
knowledge, and not from ill intention, that our 
legislators permit these things to be done. To 
those interested in river navigation, we do not 
know that we can point out a better source of 
information than the second edition of Mr. David 
Stevenson’s treatise on “Canal and River 
Engineering.” * 









* The Principles and Practice of Canal and River Engi- 


As to inland and ordinary canal engineering, 
the book is meagre and poor in instruction, but 
upon the more important question to us at the 
present day of river improvements it is rich in 
information, derived, apparently, from personal 
experience, and given tentatively and modestly. 
In treating of such common things as everybody 
has or may have experience in, it may be suffi- 
cient to make assertion of one’s own belief, and 
leave it to others to satisfy themselves whether 
it accords with their own experience; but in 
scientific questions we must always proceed from 
those things we know to those unknown things we 
wish to inquire into. 

Mr. Stevenson proposes to divide rivers into 
three compartments :—1, (going upwards from 
the sea) there is the sea proper compartment ; 
2, the tidal compartment ; and 3, the river proper. 


fresh water coming down the river. Proceeding 
still further up a river, we get out of the influ. 
ence of the tides altogether. Thus it will be 
seen how useful. it is, in considering how to im. 
prove river channels, to divide them into the 
compartments suggested by Mr. Stevenson, for 
the engineering works required for each vary 
with the conditions which affect them. 
Apparently, Mr. Stevenson’s practice has lain 
chiefly in the estuaries of rivers; and, accord- 
ingly, we find the chief value of his book to con- 
sist of his experience in the outfalls of rivers, 
the shifting sand-banks, and other things affecting 
the free navigation. At the mouth of almost 
every river there is a “bar ;” but the real bar, 
according to Mr. Stevenson, is not the sand. 
banks we see bared at low water, but submerged 
sand-banks, often far below, or to seawards of, 





“These three compartments possess very differ- 
ent physical characteristics. The presence of 
unimpaired tidal phenomena in the lowest; the 
modified flow of the tide (produced by the incli- 
nation of the river’s bed) in the intermediate ; 
and the absence of all tidal influence in the 
highest compartment.” These three divisions of 
a river require to be considered separately, if we 
would take any large view of the engineering 
requirements of them. 

It is remarkable that in the “sea proper” 
reach of the river the level of low water is the 
same from end to end, however long the distance 
may be: thus, by observations made by Mr. 
Stevenson at Dornoch Firth, it was found that 
the level of low water at Portmahomac harbour, 
and at Meikleferry, 11 miles upwards, was 
identical; and, moreover, at a station called 
Bonar Quarry, 8 miles above Meikleferry, the 
level of low water was the same. From this cir- 
cumstance Mr. Stevenson is led to the conclusion 
that the “sea proper ” compartment of this river 
extends from the ocean to, or at least as far as, 
Bonar Quarry, 19 miles upwards from Portma- 
homac. But at this point begins a remarkable 
change in the phenomena. The fourth place of 
observation upwards was at Bonar Bridge, only 
1,700 yards, or a little less than a mile, above 
Bonar Quarry, and in this short distance the 
level of low water rises as much as 6 ft. 6 in. 
“Tt was, therefore, concluded that, in the Dornoch 
Firth, the point at which the low-water level of 
spring tides met the descending current of fresh 
water lay somewhere between the Quarry and 
Bonar Bridge.” It was ascertained by inter- 
mediate observations that the exact point at 
which this junction takes place,—thatis, where the 
sea-water meets the fresh-water current,—was 
about 60 yards above the gauge at Bonar Quarry. 
We make a point of stating this to show how 
exactly observations ought to be made on rivers, 
for it is only by exact observations that the true 
regimen of a river can be ascertained. But 
although the level of low water is the same 
throughout this sea reach of the river, it is im- 
portant to observe that the times of low water 
are different at the different places; thus, the 
time of low water at Meikleferry, 11 miles above 
Portmahomac Harbour, was found to be 50 
minutes later than at the latter place, and at 
Bonar Quarry, 8 miles further up, it was found 
~o be 50 minutes later than at Meikleferry, so that 
when the water had attained its lowest level at 
Bonar Quarry, it had been rising for 1 hour and 
40 minutes at Portmahomac. Truly, the action 
of the tides is wonderful, and in an island like 
ours is of almost more interest than anything 
else. If adiagram be made of the action of a 
tidal wave, setting off the successive heights to 
which the water attains vertically, and spacing 
the horizontal distance to accord with the times, 
it will be found that in the reach that Mr. Ste- 
venson calls the ‘sea proper,” the curved line 
will be cymmetrical, but, proceeding further up 
the river, a diagram of, the same tide will show 
an irregular curve, the symmetrical flow and ebb 
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the apparent bar of exposed sand-banks. At 
this part of a river’s mouth the navigable channel 
is found to shift its position laterally ; but it is 
@ curious circumstance that the water upon a 
bar maintains nearly a uniform depth over long 
periods of time. Thus, at the mouth of the 
Mersey the mean height of high water of about 
700 observations in each of the years 1768, 1769, 
and 1770, was 15°459 ft. above the datum of the 
old dock sill, and the mean height above the 
same datum in the years 1854, 1855, and 1856 
was 15°454 ft. Further, the mean height of the 
highest spring tides throughout the year was, in 
the years 1768, 1769, and 1770, 18°693 ft., and in 
the years 1854, 1855, and 1856, 19°016 ft. above 
the same datum. 

This nearly constant height of water at the 
bar above a dock-sill would, of course, indicate 
nothing of value unless we take into account the 
level to which the sand-bank attains at the bar. 
This, from one cause, is constantly increasing, 
and is as constantly diminished by another, viz., 
the outflow of backwater. This backwater is 
that which is spread out by every in-coming tide 
over the sand-banks, and is the more effective in 
scouring a channel through the bar the lower it 
is in level. In the formation and improvement 
of harbours, and of the mouths of rivers, this is 
an important point to be kept in view, and 
especially so in all questions of reclamation of 
land from the sea ; and Mr. Stevenson lays down 
this axiom, that “ by enlarging the tidal capacity 
of a river at a low level, where the acquired 
volume is filled at every tide, compensation may 
be given for a much larger amount of water 
excluded at a higher level ;” thus pointing to 
the way in which land may be successfully 
reclaimed, and warning against attempts to re- 
claim it in improper situations. 

The bar of the Mersey has a depth of from 
9 to 10 ft. at low water; the Tyne, 6 to 7 ft. ; 
the Wear, 3 to 4ft.; the Ribble, 7 to 8 ft.; the 
Tay, 16 to 18 ft.; and the Dee, 10 to 12 ft. 

That famous old Professor, Dr. John Robison, 
who contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
the article, ‘Theory of Rivers,” and afterwards 
wrote his “ Mechanical Philosophy,’ says, in the 
latter-named work, vol. iii., p. 353, Brewster’s 
edition, ‘‘ When a wave of a certain magnitude 
enters a channel, it has a certain quantity of 
motion, measured by the quantity of water and 
its velocity. If the channel, keeping the same 
depth, contract its width, the water, keeping for 
a while its momentum, must increase its velocity 
or its depth, or both, and thus it may happen 
that... .”, as we know, the range of tide is 
but 4 or 5 ft. in the open Atlantic Ocean, while 
it is ten times as much in some narrow rivers 
(e.g., the Wye at Chepstow). 

In considering the action of a tidal wave enter- 
ing a river, it is important to distinguish be- 
tween its rate of propagation and its velocity of 
current. Thus, in the Dornock Firth, the dis- 
tance of 11 miles from Portmahomac to Meikle- 
ferry is traversed by the tide wave in thirty 
minutes, being the interval between the first 
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giving a velocity of 22 miles per hour ; but this 
is not that current which carries vessels over 
the bar, and onward to their destination ; that 
current, at that place, Mr. Stevenson, never 
found to exceed 4 miles per hour. 

A current of more than 6 miles an hour is 
hardly navigable. In almost every case which 
Mr. Stevenson had to investigate, he found that 
the rate of the tide current was, in common par- 
lance, greatly exaggerated. Even in the Dee, 
where the rise of tide is great, and the current 
very rapid, he does not think that the current 
much exceeds 5 miles an hour; and in other 
rivers, where the rise of tide is not so great, he 
limits the probable rate of flow to 4 miles an 
hour. Every engineer accustomed to observa- 
tions of the flow of tidal rivers will agree with 
this, as a general statement, although in the 
Severn the current is 9 miles per hour, and in 
the Mersey 7 miles. Mr. Stevenson quotes 
Capt. Otter’s statement, that the current off the 
Pentland Skerries, is 10°6 nautical miles per 
hour, which he believes to be the highest tide 
current ever observed. 

In connexion with the lower department of a 
river, to which we have, as yet, confined our re- 
marks, there is in some rivers the phenomenon 
of the bore. This peculiarity of the tidal flow 
occurs wherever the obstructions offered by the 
river channel are such as to cause a heaping-up 
of the water at the mouth of the river, and so 
propagating itself with violence, instead of, as 
in ordinary cases, flowing quietly up the river. 
Quoting from the late Admiral Beechey’s 
“ Remarks on the Tidal Phenomena of the River 
Severn,” the author says that the bore in that 
river is not dangerous to boats if afloat in the 
middle of the river, but that if they are allowed 
to remain near the shore they are liable to be 
swamped or stove in, for the wave breaks with 
great violence along the banks as it proceeds. 

Now, having regard tothe distinction to be made 
between the rate of propagation of a tide-wave 
and the velocity of the current of water, it is of 
importance to understand that by removing ob- 
structions to the flow of water up a river from 
the sea, the rate of propagation is increased, 
and the velocity diminished; or, in other words, 
the quantity of tidal water that is driven up the 
river is increased, while from the removal of 
obstructions, its velocity is necessarily lessened, 
and thus the river is rendered more easy of 
navigation. 

In the “tidal compartment” of a river various 
means are taken to preserve the channel for 
navigation. Mr. Stevenson objects to the system 
of jetties from the shore, as being likely to cause 
eddies between them, and so to deposit the sand 
and mud held in suspension in the water and 
form shoals, which may project into the stream 
beyond the line drawn from the head of one 
jetty to that of the next. To prevent this the 
heads of jetties are sometimes connected 
together by a wall, thus giving a clear run to 
the water; but when this has been done the 
character of the work is changed from the jetty 
system to that of walling. The latest example 
on a large scale of this latter system is the 
Thames Embankment, and interesting informa- 
tion on the same subject is given with respect to 
the Dee and the Ribble. 

In the “river proper’’ compartment of a river 
the primitive method of navigating the shallow 
parts was by “stanches.”’ These consisted of 
two substantial posts fixed in the bed of the 
river at a sufficient width apart to allow a boat 
to pass easily between them, and connected at 
the bottom by a cross sill. Upon one of these 
posts was a beam turning upon a hinge or joint, 
and Jong enough to span the opening. When 
the stanch was used the boatman turned the 
beam across the opening, and placed a number 
of planks vertically in the stream, resting against 
the sill at the bottom and the beam at the top, 
thus forming a weir, which raised the water 
about 5 ft. high. The boards were then rapidly 
withdrawn, the swinging-beam turned back, and 
all the boast which had been colleeted above 
were carried by the flow of water over the 
shallow below. By repeating this operation at 
given intervals the boats were enabled to 
proceed a distance of twenty-three miles in two 
or three days, on the river Stour, in Essex, as 
reported by Sir William Cubitt. 

This primitive system has been superseded by 
throwing permanent dams across the river, upon 
which Mr. Stevenson remarks that “ the opera- 
tion of damming up the river is important, and 
cannot be passed over without special notice. A 
river dam is a work in all cases demanding 
careful consideration, not only as regards its safe 


construction, so as to resist the force of the 
stream, but also with reference to its effect in 
opposing the free discharge of the water, and 
causing the land above it to be flooded during 
heavy rains.” 

The dams constructed by Sir William Cubitt, 
on the Severn, consist of two rows of sheet piling 
driven across the river at a distance apart of 
about 30 ft., the heads of the upper row being 
cut off, and capped with a sill, at a height of 
11 ft., and the lower row at 3 ft., above the 
bottom. The heads of the upper row of piles 
mark the height to which the water is to be 
raised in the upper reach, and those of the lower 
row the height in the lower reach, the difference 
of level between the two being 8 ft. Between 
the rows of piling the space is filled in with 
rubble stone, sloping off at the rate of 1 in 3°7. 
The upper row of piles is backed up also with 
rubble stone, sloped off at the rate of about 
I tol. 

In order to reduce the depth of any given 
quantity of water passing over a weir, the weir 
is made as long as possible, and for this purpose 
is not placed square across the river, but 
obliquely, its length being about three times the 
breadth of the river. The height at which the 
weir should be fixed may be determined on the 
following considerations. Having determined 
the height to which floods are to be permitted 
to rise in the reach above the weir, the top of 
the weir is to be at such a level that the rect- 
angle formed by its length and the depth of 
water upon it in a flood shall be equal to the 
cross sectional area of the river above the weir, 
within the same flood limits. 

Of ship canals there are three classes :— 
1. Those which on their route from sea to sea 
traverse high districts, surmounting the eleva- 
tion by locks supplied by natural lakes or arti- 
ficial reservoirs, such as the Languedoc Canal in 
France, and the Caledonian Canal. 2. Those in 
low-lying districts, which are carried on a uni- 
form water-level from end to end, and are 
defended against the inroad of the sea at high- 
water by double-acting locks, which also retain 
the canal-water at low tide, such as the canals 
of Holland and other low-lying countries. 
3. Canals of which the Suez is the only example 
yet made, without locks at either end, and com- 
municating freely with the sea, from which it 
derives its water-supply. 

The Caledonian Canal, constructed by Telford, 
was made 120 ft. wide at the top water-level, 
50 ft. at the bottom, and 20 ft.deep ; but froma 
survey Mr. Stevenson made in 1849, he was led 
to the conclusion that the standard depth of the 
canal cannot be regarded as more than 18 ft., 
giving access to vessels of 160 ft. in length, 
38 ft. beam, and 17 ft. draught of water. 

The North Holland Canal, designed by M. 
Blanken, and extending from Amsterdam to the 
Helder, is fifty miles in length, 123} ft. wide at 
the top water-level, 31 ft. wide at the bottom, 
and 18} ft. deep. But this canal will soon be 
superseded by the New Amsterdam Canal, now 
being constructed under the directions of Mr. 
Hawkshaw. It is to be 197 ft. wide at top 
water-level, 89 ft. at the bottom, and 23 ft. 
deep. 

The Suez Canal, designed and carried out by 
M. Ferdinand Lesseps, is eighty-eight miles in 
length, of which sixty-six miles are actual canal, 
formed by cuttings, fourteen miles by dredging 
through the lakes, and eight miles required no 
works, the natural depth being equal to that of 
the canal. The bottom width is 72 ft., and the 
top width varies according to the character of 
the cuttings, being, in the deep cuttings, 197 ft. 
The depth at which it was intended that the 
canal should be maintained is 26 ft. 








THE RELATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY TO 
ART. 


THE range of photography as a practical craft 
has never yet, to our knowledge, been seriously 
discussed. It is, however, of no small import- 
ance to have a definite idea of the limit of that 
range. The question is, in fact, how far may art 
be, now or hereafter, superseded by a mechanical 
process. It is unnecessary to say how deeply 
this problem affects the future of all branches of 
art. Nor is the subject one that relates to the 
fine arts.alone. It comes home to the practical 
craft of the builder. In the education of the 


‘architect much weight is laid, and properly laid, 


upon the actual admeasurement of every detail 
by the student. He is to jump at nothing. 





Now, the great triumph achieved by the applica- 





tion of science to geodesic operations consists in 
the facility given to the surveyor by the substi- 
tution of angular for linear measurement. The 
practicability of producing, at any feasible cost, 
such a map of a country as that provided by our 
Ordnance Survey, depends implicitly upon the 
adoption of a trigonometric process. Any in- 
vention, therefore, that by optic means could 
supersede the toilsome procedure of architectural 
measurements, would be likely to effect a revolu. 
tion in the practice of the draughtsman, if it 
proved to be as accurate as the box sextant and 
the prismatic compass. We propose to inquire 
how far photography is to be relied on, as a sub- 
stitute either for the fancy of the artist, or the 
toil of the architectural draughtsman. 

The phenomena of microscopic enlargement 
are well known. The process is perfectly in. 
telligible. The rays of light which proceed from 
the surface of the object regarded through the 
lens are so refracted by passing through that 
medium as to enter the eye at distorted angles ; 
and the result is the apparent extension of the 
surface viewed. With this visual enlargement 
is necessarily connected a corresponding diminu- 
tion of light. So inflexibly is this the case, that 
it is necessary to throw, by means of a separate 
lens, or concave mirror, a large quantity of addi. 
tional light on any object that it is wished highly 
to magnify. It would otherwise be so dark as to 
be invisible under the microscope. 

In the use of the camera in photography occurs 
the converse of the operation of the microscope. 
The rays of light from the entire surface of the 
object focussed by the lens are made to converge 
on a much smaller area. The illumination thus 
obtained is intense, although some light is lost 
in the passage. But the chemical, or photo- 
graphic, energy of the refracted light is not pos- 
sessed by the entire pencil of rays. It resides 
in the blue portion of the spectrum alone; or 
rather in those invisible lines that accompany 
and overlap that blue portion. A compensation 
is thus provided, to a certain extent, for the 
extraordinary brilliancy of the concentrated 
light. All the light is brought to a focus, but 
only a certain portion of it,—considerably less, we 
may say, thana third part,—produces any perma- 
nent effect on the chemical condition of the pre- 
paration that is to form the negative picture. 
Without this accidental compensation it would 
be impossible for photographs to be produced 
bearing less distinct marks of artificial optical 
action than in the case of objects magnified by 
the microscope. 

The image which the converging actinic rays 
produce upon the negative plate in the camera 
is thus altogether different from that which 
would be formed on the retina, if it were placed 
in a corresponding position. The rays to which 
the retina and optic nerve are sensible, are inert 
on the chemically sensitised film. The rays 
which chemically affect the latter are insensible 
to the eye; yet so closely analogous, or rather 
so intimately connected, are the visible and the 
chemical lines of force, that a permanent, visible, 
approximately truthful picture is produced by 
this invisible light. 

We learn, for the present, the further con. 
sideration of the optical or geometrical questions 
of the refraction and subsequent action of the 
actinic rays, in order to pursue the analysis of 
their pictorial result. 

We must, however, remember those causes of 
disturbance and distortion which are dependent 
on the size and refractive power of the lens 
employed. Such distortion varies according to 
laws not difficult to understand. The difference 
between the true perspective incidence of the 
rays of light on the eye and the converging 
incidence of the artificially refracted rays is @ 
constant source of trouble to the photographer. 
In some of the finest photographs yet produced, 
such as those taken by Herr Braun of the 
marble sculpture of the Vatican, or those of 
Grecian temples and ruins taken by M. des 
Granges, the optical distortion is painfully 
apparent. A heroic figure which, in the por- 
tions which occupy the plane of proper distance, 
is represented with a truth that mocks the very 
gleam of the marble, stretches towards the 
spectator a hand that only resembles the 
monstrous foot, under the shadow of which the 
fabled Arimaspian sheltered his slumbers from 
the verticai sun. Lofty columns, on either side 
of the centre of the picture, curve and bow 
towards the perpendicular so as to emulate the 
are of the rainbow. But this is not the difficulty 
with which we are at present concerned. By 
the use of a lens of large diameter and moderate 
refractive power, combined with a diaphragm 
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that cuts off the rays at a certain distance from 
the centre, and by judicious choice of stand. 
point, the extreme of distortion may be, to a 
great extent, avoided. There will, of course, 
always be a mathematical distortion when the 
object photographed presents any but a plane 
surface, and accurate measurements from an 
image taken in the camera must not in conse- 
quence be expected; but by skill and costly 
apparatus the distortion of which we speak 
may almost be reduced within the limits of 
imperceptible error. 

But even if we assume that these causes of 
error may be eliminated or compensated, and 
that we have a camera of size and power ade. 
quate to deal with the living form almost as if 
it was a picture or an object lying in a plane, we 
yet shall find that certain serious defects are 
inseparable from any process of optically magni- 
fying or diminishing an object by the use of a 
lens. 

The image which the actinic rays produce on 
the negative plate exhibits three very distinct 
qualities. We may regard it with reference to 
its outline or contour; with reference to its 
chiaroscuro, or masses of light and shade (which 
have to represent both natural light and shade 
and the concurrent effect of colour); and with 
reference to its surface or apparent texture. In 
each of these elements, where the size of the 
object is altered in the photograph, there is a 
material and irreconcileable difference between 
the image produced mechanically by the lens, and 
either the aspect of the natural object, on the 
one hand, or the satisfactory representation of 
that object, on the other hand, by competent 
art. 

Let us first examine the third quality to which 
we referred, that of surface, or apparent tex- 
ture. This is a matter of the highest pictorial 
importance. We must recal the remarks which 
we made on this subject in a recent number 
(p. 498, ante) to the attention of our readers, 
as showing that it is not so much the tint, or 
proportion of light and shade, as the pattern, or 
apparent texture of the surface, that gives to 
the mind the idea of the nature of the material 
of which it is composed. We cannot think of a 
more familiar, and at the same time a more 
lucid, instance than that before suggested, of 
the mixture of given quantities of black and 
white fibre in threads, or twills, or checks. 
Varying from the microscopic finish of enamel, 
from the delicacy of the petals of a flower, 
or of the most exquisite human skin in early 
youth, to the roughness of canvas, of bark, or of 
hammer-dressed stone, or weather-worn rock, 
the surface texture has as much influence in 
determining the idea which the mind forms of 
the nature of an object as form itself—often 
more so. A face, however beautiful in form, 
loses all power to charm if the complexion be 
cadaverous, jaundiced, or spotted. Every sculptor 
knows what is the effect of the appearance of 
the blue stains in marble if they occur on the 
surface of his work. Roubiliac made a practice 
of destroying any statue on which he was en- 
gaged, however far advanced, if a stain appeared 
in an important place. Our readers may re- 
member a French female statue, in the Inter- 
national Exhibition at South Kensington, from 
which the eye is instinctively averted as from a 
plague-stricken object, from the fact that the 
face is absolutely riddled with blue stains. In 
the mechanical reduction, by means of the lens, 
of the shaded and coloured surface of the objects 
represented, we have in some cases a change 
effected in their apparent texture which it is the 
especial study of the engraver to avoid. That 
artist, indeed, represents blending and modulated 
shades by a delicate diaper of black and white ; 
but he does so of purpose, and under the guid. 
ance, in cases of excellence, of a sure and subtle 
instinct. He does not represent a satin or a 
velvet by a process at all akin to that of pho- 
tography. Neither does the painter. The artist 
—we speak of the thoroughly accomplished 
artist—gives to his work the effect of the tex- 
ture which he wishes to represent. He does so 
by methods which he could not fully describe, 
but the secret of which is, that he reproduces, in 
his work, the general effect produced on his own 
eye by the material he copies. He is not con- 
cerned with the optical process. He does not 
give hair for hair and line for line. He grasps 
the idea of texture, and, by something akin to 
creative power, impresses that idea on canvas 
oron marble. It is only in his earliest stages, 


in the very rudiments of art, that man seeks to 
reflect as does a mirror. 
Now, when the artist who produced the origi- 





nal object has been Nature herself, when she has 
clothed her work with an appropriate surface 
texture, a mere mechanical reduction of the 
scale must altogether alter the pictorial effect. 
We can see this most distinctly in the hair and in 
the eye-brows, eye-lashes, and beard. The 
physiognomic effect of their mammalian attri- 
butes is highly characteristic. At a distance 
exceeding three times the height of a human 
figure, the individuality of distinct hairs is lost. 
The eye-lash is visible only as a shadow. The 
hair is seen as a mass; whether of crisp or of 
hyacinthine curls, of tangled and dishevelled 
locks, or of harsh and stiff wiry fur. These 
distinct effects are, or have been, adequately 
represented by art, but it has not been done, 
except in certain rare cases of Japanese art, by 
any attempt to reproduce the individual hairs. 
The result of such an attempt is to destroy 
pictorial effect. But the camera can only deli- 
neate hair by hair, however reduced be the 
scale. Thus, the effect is often that of a blur. 
Sometimes the hair may lend itself to the re- 
flexion of not unpicturesque masses ; but almost 
always there is an unnatural rigidity, if care. 
fully examined. The shadow thrown by well- 
arranged masses, may be such as to compensate 
to some degree for the poverty induced by 
minute accuracy of detail. But the shade which 
nature gives to the upper eyelid, which is 
always exaggerated by the artist, and on which 
the vivacity of the graphic or plastic represen- 
tation of a face chiefly depends, is frittered 
away by the faithful detail presented by the 
camera on a reduced scale. When we consider 
that to this defect in delineation are added a 
partial effacement of the globe of the eye, due 
to the reflective glaze of its surface, as well as 
to the blue contained in the white, and the ex- 
aggerated shade on the under eyelid, due to 
reduction in size, we can no longer be at a loss 
for the reasons which render the photographic 
representation of the eye almost always more 
or less of a failure. 

We have been led to this analysis in speaking 
of the apparent surface, or texture, but it is 
evident that the question of contour and that of 
chiaroscuro are so intimately connected with the 
former quality, that it is difficult to treat of 
either alone. Again, the actinic effect of a sur- 
face is a very different matter from its optical, 
or pictorial effect. Certain glazed surfaces 
altogether refuse to lend themselves to clear 
reproduction by the camera. Something of this 
may be seen, as we have said, in the eye. The 
most striking example we can quote is that of 
the lustred majolica of Gubbio. The photo- 
graph of a plate adorned with highly-prized 
enamel, which may have cost a hundred guineas, 
is only a hopeless smudge. The actinic condition 
of a surface is by no means identical with its 
physical condition. Thus equally polished sur- 
faces of marble, of ivory, and of china, give 
thoroughly different images under the camera. 
But we repeat that, even apart from this che- 
mical difficulty, the difference in apparent tex- 
ture produced by reduction by a lens is often 
such as to alter altogether one of the most cha- 
racteristic qualities of the object represented. 

In what we may call, rather by way of illus- 
tration than of definition, the foreshortening of 
chiaroscuro, which is effected by the camera, the 
effect is often remarkably fine. It is to this 
power, and to the clearing tones produced by the 
metallic salts employed, that the chief admira- 
tion excited by photography is due. Striking con- 
trasts of light and shade are produced, within 
distances far less than can often be obtained in 
nature. But the change from brilliancy to gloom 
in however brief a space, is always delicately 
graded. Itis difficult for human art to effect 
anything so subtle as these gradations of the 
camera. Here lies what we may call the artistic 
merit of photography. It exaggerates light and 
shade ; but it does so with an entire freedom from 
abrupt contrast, and thus from either harshness 
or poverty. No human touch can, in this respect, 
vie with the artistic power of the solar pencil. 

In representation of texture, then, photography 
must often be at fault, excepting when it repre- 
sents an object of its natural size. In the effects 
of chiaroscuro, on the contrary, the power ob- 
tained by the camera far exceeds that which the 
artist can hope to produce. But this power is 
far from being readily manageable. The camera 
has no taste; no imagination. It produces its 
brilliant contrasts of light and shade in total 
disregard of their artistic effect. Thus, in repre- 
senting the human face, it may either flatter 
or the reverse, in a manner with which it is 
extremely difficult to deal. The intensified 
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shadow generally gives precision, energy, and 
often dignity, tothe nose. Thesharp precision of 
outline, in which slight irregularities are lost, the 
deep shadow thrown by the nostril, the clear 
definition of the ale, are such as often to make 
this feature in a photograph far more beautiful 
than is the case in life. But the same cause 
that gives’ this artistic shadow to the nose con- 
verts the upper lip into a black stain, and usually 
obliterates the most tell-tale line in the whole 
countenance, that of the meeting of the lips. 
Again, the under lip and the under eyelid are 
distorted by a condensed shadow, and the most 
fugitive, most delicate, and most expressive trait 
of the entire countenance, the almost imper- 
ceptible modelling of the trait between the nostril 
and the angle of the mouth, is almost always 
utterly intractable by the lens. Good effects 
have been produced by such an incidence of 
light as to show the upper lip, and the line which 
parts the lips. But, in these cases, an ugly com- 
pensation is afforded by the deep and ghastly 
shadow thrown by the trait at the corner of the 
mouth. 

There remains for investigation the subject of 
outline or contour, or what is technically spoken 
of as drawing. On this subject photography 
has thrown a new and most important light. It 
is obvious that the considerations above men- 
tioned as affecting texture and shade do not 
apply to pure contour. We may refer to the 
drawings of Moritz Retsch, or to the original 
rough sketches of John Leech, as instances of 
the most perfect delineation of outline, undis- 
guised by any attempt at colour or chiaroscwro. 
The question has arisen, and it was by no means 
one easy to solve, whether the laws of beautiful 
contour vary according to scale. Would a per- 
fectly proportioned human figure, if drawn in 
outline of the natural size, be properly repre- 
sented by the mechanical reduction of that out- 
line to, let us say, an inch in height? The ques- 
tion is one of subtle delicacy, and of no slight 
importance. It is tolerably evident, in the first 
place, what is the fact in the converse case. If 
we wish to increase the size of a figure from the 
natural to the gigantic, the proportions must be 
varied. This results from the laws of perspec- 
tive. It is intimated, although not distinctly 
expressed, in the Trattate di Pittwra of Leonardo 
da Vinci. It is very closely connected with 
another consideration, namely, that of the point 
of view from which a statue or a picture can be 
seen to most advantage. The more careful is 
our study of the antique, the more evident is 
the fact, that the greatest artists contemplated 
the position to be occupied by their works as an 
essential element in their design. In modern 
sculpture, at least in this country, the primary 
element of illumination is altogether disre- 
garded. The result is often total confusion. 
But it is clear, both from Classic literature and 
from the peculiarities of all undoubted antique 
work, that the artists not only wrought under 
the illumination by which their work was to be 
viewed, but further so wrought as to render 
their statues most perfect in their effect when 
regarded from a definite and limited stand- 
point. It is difficult to cite any fine antique, 
except the Venus de’ Medici, in which the two 
sides of the face are accurately alike, and there 
are peculiarities in the Venus which tend to the 
idea that the statue was intended for a piece of 
chamber sculpture,—for an object, not of wor- 
ship, but of luxury. 

We think it must be evident from the above 
observations that’ photography, while capable of 
rendering good service to the artist, can never 
displace the intelligent toil of the hand of man. 
It is not alone that great cost and great labour 
are requisite to produce really excellent photo- 
graphs; it is not alone that a good and a bad 
photograph differ as much as a good and a bad 
painting ; but there are inherent difficulties, and 
defects, in the action of the camera, which the 
true artist instinctively avoids. For memoranda 
of a known object, under a special aspect, the 
use of the camera is of the greatest value. But 
it is as furnishing the note and hint for the 
artist. We are speaking here of portraiture 
chiefly, not as in itself a work of art. Again, 
exquisite glimpses of nature may be at times 
petrified into durable beauty in the camera. 
Even the flitting clouds and the breaking spray 
have been seized by an instantaneous magic ; 
and trees limned without even a shiver to slur 
the ontline of their foliage. But it must be 
remembered that these photographs, however 
pictorial, are not—or but very rarely—pictures. 
They may be bits cut out of the landscape, 
it is true, but in this very fact lies concealed not 
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only a defect, but a danger. We have seen 
something, and fear we shall see much more, of 
the reflex effect of photography on art. When 
the artist sees how nature is reflected in the 
mirror or in the camera, and when he hears 
on all sides, from those uncultured in art, how 
beautiful such a reflexion is, there is a great 
danger lest he should strive to copy it. Not 
unfrequently he has done so. In the periodical 
literature of the day, when illustrated by por- 
traits, the evil effect of the carte de visite is 
often too apparent. We see woodcuts of,—we 
need not recognise the subjects, but we do see 
that they are taken from photographs. Most of 
the defects, and none of the beauty, of the sun 
pictures are thus magnified and perpetuated, 
and a new chamber of horrors is added to the 
gallery of cheap illustration. 

It will be very evident from what we have 
said that the rules of architectural draughtsman- 
ship are not to be modified by the introduction 
of the camera. The proper use of photography 
by the portrait-painter and by the architectural 
draughtsman varies in this respect. In the 
former case a precise delineation, within certain 
limits of error, is attained, which may be of 
great service to the artist, if he avoids the 
above-described causes of pictorial bad effect. 
In the latter, evidence of the general effect of a 
building, and even of the exact character and 
state of the building material employed, is 
obtained and put on record, while for accuracy 
of plan and of detail the draughtsman must have 
recourse to the time-honoured method of 
absolute measurement. In either case photo- 
graphy is at once reliable to a certain extent, 
and capricious in an extraordinary degree. It 
is the most valuable servant of which the artist 
can avail himself, but becomes the most dan- 
gerous and destructive of masters. 








THE PROPOSED PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


Tue three features which distinguish the 
measure of legislation now under discussion in 
the House of Commons, viz., that the State shall 
pay half the salaries of the medical officers of 
health and of the sanitary inspectors, and shall, 
before the appointment or dismissal of any 
officer, inquire into his merits or demerits, and 
that the State shall advance money to local 
authorities for the construction of those works 
required by the necessities of the public health 
at a low rate of interest, are all sound in prin- 
ciple, and the measure, taken as a whole, has 
but this defect, that it proposes to pay only half 
the salaries of these officers. To begin with, the 
effect of their work is not local, but national. It 
is their office to prevent disease, and chiefly so 
in the poorer districts. Disease prevented 
amongst the labouring population means an 
increase of national wealth, independently of the 
benefits accruing to the individual by the 
absence of sickness. When such works ard 
regulations are devised to rid the atmosphere in 
which a labouring population live of those foul 
emanations which induce low fevers and other 
forms of illness, the people go merrily to their 
work; they live more contentedly at home; 
there is less crime and less pauperism. To 
reduce the amount of crime and pauperism is a 
national work. The sanitary inspector and the 
medical officer, taking them together, are the 
prime movers in accomplishing this desirable 
end. Render them independent of local influence, 
and you take the first step towards a real im- 
provement of the public health. Now, a long 
acquaintance with local boards, town councils, and 
other local sanitary authorities has made us aware 
that the question of salary of a public officer, 
whether it be much or little, is made the ground 
of factious contention, quite irrespective of 
either the merits of the officer or the amount 
of his salary. It is not the amount that 
troubles them, but the payment of any salary at 
all ; and once the appointment made and a salary 
fixed upon, it remains a standing bone of con- 
tention over which factions try to get the better 
of each other, out of pure resentment and per- 
sonal opposition which arise from causes wholly 
independent of the incident which gives them 
the opportunity toquarrel. That this confession 
should be obliged to be made of the actions of 
local boards as at present constituted is grievous, 
but it is only too true. And what are the 
public interests over which they contend ? These, 
probably: whether the rate required shall be 
1}d. in the pound or whether it shall be 2d., for 
the supervision of the conditions upon which 
the health and welfare of the population chiefly 














depend. Or, to put the calculation in another 
form, whether the charge for that supervision 
shall be 1s. 6d. per house per annum or whether 
it shall be 2s. 

The salaries of the sanitary inspector and the 
medical officer, taken together form no real 
burden upon the local rates at all commensurate 
with the benefits received, but they do afford 
opportunities to the local authorities to wrangle 
amongst themselves, and keep up perpetual 
ill-will. Therefore, we say, let the local authori- 
ties be relieved altogether of this disagreeable 
situation, and Jet these officers be wholly officers 
of the State. This, of course, would lead to the 
appointment of those officers solely by the Local 
Government Board. So much the better. The 
sanitary inspector is the right-hand of the 
medical officer. He is the forerunner of the 
actions of the other. Together they perform a 
national work. They should have no local 
interests whatever. They should not depend, 
even partially, for their appointment, and for 
their continuance in office, upon the favour of the 
inhabitants amongst whom they administer the 
sanitary law; for they bring wealth into the 
national exchequer just as well as revenue 
officers do; and surely the health of a people is 
as much worthy of the protection of the State 
by the payment of persons to do that duty as is 
the payment of an army and navy to protect 
their lives and property. Indeed, without the 
one the other is of but little value. 

Might it be said that this would be an inter- 
ference by the Government with local interests ? 
Well, it is admitted that it would be an inter. 
ference, but not with strictly local interests. 
And it is a necessary interference. The favour 
with which even this proposed half-measure of 
the Government is received by both sides of the 
House of the people’s representatives, and the 
popularity of the measure in the country gene- 
rally, show how much such interference is 
desired; and we feel well convinced that the 
measure would be of greater popularity if it 
were made complete by the appointment and 
pay of the two sanitary officers in question being 
left solely in the hands of Government. If the 
inhabitants of any locality, in council assembled, 
should have any real ground of complaint of the 
actions of these officers, nothing can be easier 
than to appeal to the Local Government Board 
to cause an inquiry to be made into the merits 
of their complaint, and nothing easier for that 
Department of the State to do than to dismiss an 
officer and replace him. The Department must 
feel it to be a part of its public duty to take the 
responsibility of these details, in order to make 
the interference of the State in this great 
national affair of any real use and benefit to the 
people. These things which affect the health of 
the people have been managed solely by local 
authorities now long enough to have proved the 
weakness of men, and their ignorance of the 
true interests of even their own locality ; and the 
time has come when an improvement in this 
respect must be made. Then let that improve- 
ment be made in accordance with the knowledge 
we have gained, and thoroughly, as with con- 
fidence in ourselves. To do this much cannot, 
surely, be temerity. After an accumulation of 
facts which afford a sure basis upon which to 
act, a bold stroke saves a deal of confusion 
thereafter, and salves the wound from which we 
suffer. 

There are reasons why this Bill should be 
passed this session, notwithstanding that it can- 
not be said to be a complete Public Health Bill, 
and confessedly so by its promoters. Neverthe. 
less, it is one step on the line of policy that we 
must quickly pursue, if we would avert alarming 
dangers to the State. We, therefore, confine 
our remarks at present to the few enactments of 
the proposed measure. 

1t will tend to preserve the true line that we 
must pursue if we begin with a true appreciation 
of the qualities which the two officers named 
should possess. In the medical officer (which, 
by the bye, is a misnomer, for he should be 
called the chief health officer) we want not a 
physician, but a physicist and achymist. To 
cure persons of disease they may have con- 
tracted is not his office,—that is the business of 
physicians ; his sole work is to prevent disease. 
If he is well acquainted with the conditions pro- 
duced in men, women, and children, by living 
upon a damp soil; if he knows by examination 
whether a soil is too damp or not to satisfy the 
conditions of health; if he knows what is the 
smallest space of a sleeping apartment that 
satisfies the same conditions; if he can analyse 
the atmosphere, and ascertain with tolerable 








certainty what is in it, and, knowing what is in 
it, whether and to what extent it is injurious to 
health; if, on finding a deleterious atmosphere, 
he can point to the cause of it; if he has given 
his attention to the study of these things rather 
than to the cure of disease—he shows the first 
signs of qualification for the office of chief health 
officer. 

Then what do we want in the sanitary in. 
spector? We want less scientific knowledge and 
more industry. This man must have a convic- 
tion that the work he is doing is no ordinary 
work, and he has almost to create in the public 
mind an appreciation of what his work consists 
of; for it is certain that a great many of the 
people he meets with do not see at present what 
his work really consists of ; yet the last thing he 
must do is to do nothing because he is not 
appreciated. His faith in the importance and 
usefulness of the unpleasant work he has to do 
must spring from conviction. He is to take one 
straight course, and that is, to carry out the 
instructions of the chief health officer without 
fear or favour of the inhabitants amongst whom 
he works, and yet, of course, civilly. He sees 
whether the houses are properly supplied with 
water, and takes doubtful samples to the chief 
officer for analysis. He gives notices to whom 
it may concern to remove nuisances. He 
disinfects whatever the chief officer orders 
to be disinfected. The scavengers are under his 
charge. He reports the want of drainage where 
there may be none, and the defects of existing 
drains. If a house-drain is not properly venti- 
lated according to rules laid down for his guid- 
ance, he reports that, and he will probably find 
this to be the state of things in nearly every 
house drain. 

He is to lead people in his intercourse with 
them on their own premises, to get out of dirty 
habits into cleanly ones. He is to be no tyrant or 
jack-in-office, but a counsellor of the ignorant. 

The whole result of his work may never be 
known, but if it is faithfully performed, one 
outward sign will be that the people will look 
upon his inspections, not as meddling with their 
rights or liberty, but as work that is tangibly 
useful and beneficial to themselves. 

The condition of the labouring population must 
be raised, by no violent means whatever, but by 
their own efforts. As long as their homes are 
dirty, from whatever cause, and they are sick 
and overcrowded, they will make noeffort. They 
do not know what to do even when they are 
willing. But the sanitary inspector may do 
many things to direct them to study whatever 
common things of interest may be about them, 
and there is always something or other of in- 
terest everywhere. The more general knowledge 
he has then, providing it be sound, the better 
will he fulfil his office. The sanitary inspec- 
tors of the country may be looked to to make 
a practical beginning of that which must be 
done,—the elevation of the condition of the 
labouring population. They, therefore, deserve 
the utmost consideration and encouragement 
that the State can give them. 








“RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS.” 


Unper this title, Mr. J. R. Planché, dramatic 
author and antiquary, has produced two very 
charming volumes, calculated to do something 
more than amuse.* ‘The writer calls his work a 
Professional Autobiography: it bristles with 
amusing anecdotes and witty sayings; brings 
before the reader all sorts of well-known per- 
sons, and carries him along with delightful 
vivacity. When we read at the commencement, 
“To my dear grandchildren I dedicate these 
recollections of a life, the decline of which has 
been cheered by their smiles and blessed by their 
affection,” we feel sure that we shall not find a 
thought ora word to offend the purest mind ; and 
when we reach the end we rejoice in the justice 
of our impression. Beyond the pleasant relation 
of pleasant things, Mr. Planché discusses many 
matters of serious interest to all lovers of art : we 
have “ Reflections ” as well as ‘“ Recollections ; : 
and as his anecdotes will doubtless be quoted in 
many pages, we shall confine ourselves in what we 
have to say to the more serious parts of the book. 
Many will hear for the first time that dramatic 
authors owe to him their first protective Act, His 
drama, “Charles XII.,” proved a great success, as 
every one knows. The piece not being printed 
and published, which at that period would have 
entitled any manager to perform it without the 
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author’s permission, Mr. Murray, of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, wrote to inquire upon what 
terms he might produce it. The author named 
the very moderate sum of ten pounds, which Mr. 
Murray admitted he was perfectly justified in 
asking, but declined paying, on the plea that 
since the introduction of half-price into the 
provinces, the expenses attendant on the produc- 
tion of afterpieces was barely covered by the 
receipt they brought. This was all very well; 
but Mr. Murray had the dishonesty to obtain 
surreptitiously a MS. copy of the piece, and the 
effrontery, in the face of the above excuse, to 
produce the piece, without permission, at whole 
price, leaving the author to his remedy. He did 
not bring an action against him, but asked 
Poole, Kenny, Lunn, Peake, and some others of 
the working dramatists of the day, to dine and 
talk the matter over; and it was agreed that 
steps should be immediately taken to obtain the 
protection of an Act of Parliament. The Hon. 
George Lamb, at Melbourne House, was called 
on, and he kindly consented to bring in a Bill for 
that purpose. He did so, but was unable to get 
ié through the third reading. Mr. Lytton Bulwer, 
now Lord Lytton, then took it in hand, and suc. 
ceeded in carrying the measure through both 
Houses. It received the Royal assent June 10, 
1833 (3rd of William IV.), and though, from the 
difficulties of enforcing it against managers who 
are unprincipled enough to resort to any means 
by which they can evade payment, it does not 


enable the author to— 
*“sit at ease, 
Under the shade of his own laurel trees,” 


as was more poetically than truthfully stated in 
the prologue to his lordship’s play, “‘ The Duchess 
de La Valliére,” it must be thankfully acknow- 
ledged that it has greatly improved the dramatic 
writer’s position, by giving him an indisputable 
eontrol over his own property; and managers 
have to thank the unworthy conduct of one who 
was considered the most respectable of their 
fraternity, for the existence of the first Dramatic 
Authors’ Act. 

On the introduction of the Bill, an outcry 
was raised by the country managers of their 
inability, in the depressed state of theatrical 
affairs, to bear any, the smallest, additional 
burden. Upon the same ground it might have 
been argued that a man who could not afford to 
purchase goods to retail was entitled to steal 
them. Mr. Planché says “the great champion of 
these dissentients, Mr. Wilkins, an architect 
[could it be Wilkins of the National Gal- 
lery ?], and proprietor of several provincial 
theatres, declared before the committee of the 
House of Commons that, in his opinion, no 
modern dramatist, Mr. Knowles perhaps ex- 
cepted, deserved to be paid; while, in the same 
breath, he admitted that nothing but the melo- 
dramas and other pieces successfully produced 
in London by the writers he was insulting would 
draw money in the country.” 

The position of the dramatic author in England 
is much improved since then, but is still far 
inferior to that of the dramatic authors in 
France, and calls for consideration. 

In connexion with endeavours made to improve 
the costume of the stage, Mr. Planché gives various 
anecdotes to show that some of our greatest 
painters, poets, and novelists were, as far as 
regarded a correct idea of the civil and military 
costume of our ancestors, involved in Cimmerian 
darkness. To Sir Walter Scott the honour is 
due of having first attracted public attention to 
the advantages derivable from the study of such 
subjects, as a new source of effect as well as of 
historical illustration; and though his descrip. 
tions of the dress, armour, and architecture of 
the Anglo-Norman and Medizval periods are far 
from correct, those in the romances and poems, 
the scenes of which are laid in his own country 
or elsewhere during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, are admirable for their truth 
and graphic delineation; but though writers of 
fiction, inspired by his example, took more pains 
to acquire information on these points, painters 
continued to perpetrate the grossest absurdities 
and anachronisms, often knowingly, under the 
mistaken idea that they were rendering their 
productions more picturesque. Did West, the 
President of the Royal Academy, render his 
composition more picturesque by representing 
Paris in the Roman instead of the Phrygian cos- 
tume? Did Etty gain anything by placing a 
helmet of the reign of James or Charles I. by 
the bedside of Holofernes? As our author 
remarks :— 


“Is it pardonable in a man of genius and information to 
perpetuate errors upon the ground that they may pass 
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undiscovered by the million? Does not the historical 
painter voluntarily offer himself to the public as an illus- 
trator of habits and manners, and is he wantonly to abuse 
the faith accorded to him ?’ 

As an example of the extraordinary hallucinations 
which occasionally possess artists of first-rate ability, my 
old friend John Liston called on me one day and flattered 
me by expressing the request of Sir David Wilkie, who 
was a connexion of his, that I would pay him a visit at 
Kensington and see his rng picture (now so well known) 
of ‘ Knox preaching to his Congregation,’ before it was 
sent to the Royal Academy for exhibition, in order that I 
might point out to him any real inaccuracy in the cos- 
tume of the figures he had introduced. I accompanied 
Liston with great pleasure, and on being shown the 
picture, immediately pointed out to Sir David that the 
armed men in the gallery were depicted in helmets of the 
time of Charles I. or Cromwell, instead of those of the 
period of his subject. His answer was that he intended 
to represent persons who were curious to hear the dis- 
course of the preacher, but did not wish to be recognized, 
and therefore came in armour, I could not help smiling 
at this explanation, and asked him wherefore, as such was 
his intention, he had not given them the helmet of the 
sixteenth century, which, when the vizor was closed, 
effectually concealed every feature, in preference to that 
cf the seventeenth, with its simple nose-guard or slender 
triple bars, which allowed the face clearly to be seen? 
He mused a little, and then half-promised to make the 
alteration; but he didn’t, and there is the picture and the 
engravings from it handed down to emga: Brory a wilful 
anachronism which diminishes the effect, whilst it utterly 
defeats the object of the painter!” 

At the close of the first volume a remarkable 
correspondence with Mendelssohn is printed, and 
should interest the admirers of the composer. It 
seems to show that he feared to commit himself 
to the production of an opera; and gave bad 
reasons, rather than none at all, for not fulfilling 
an engagement to that effect. 

The value, or otherwise, of the part played by 
the Lord Chamberlain in connexion with the stage 
is discussed by Mr. Planché at some length. 
Under present arrangements, a copy of anew piece 
is duly sent to the licenser, and not performed till 
the official permission is received. But are the 
alterations and additions, howeverimportant, ever 
submitted to him? Are his directions as to the 
omissions which are to be made invariably 
attended to? Does he‘ever ascertain personally 
or by deputy that his request has not been com. 
plied with, or that some new matter which he 
would have objected to, hasbeen introduced? And 
if he do ascertain, are any steps taken to compel 
the manager’s obedience to the official mandate ? 
It is notorious that such is not the case. Then 
what is the use of law ? asksourauthor. Whatis 
the value of the regulation tothe morality of the 
drama, or the preservation of the peace of our 
sovereign lady the Queen? Any profane expres- 
sion or indecent situation, any coarse allusion or 
personal insult to those in authority over us, may 
be, and has been, foisted into a burlesque ora 
pantomime after its performance has been 
sanctioned by the licenser; and, in the recent 
instance of the Christmas harlequinades, it is 
well known that the examiner’s directions to 
omit the common-place jokes upon certain 
members of the Cabinet, while they gave rise to 
considerable acrimonious correspondence in the 
daily journals, and some mild expostulations 
from the honourable and amiable gentleman who 
is the present occupant of that responsible and 
invidious office, the examinership of plays, were 
never paid the slightest attention to, but con- 
tinued to be uttered and to excite the roars and 
plaudits of the galleries to the last night of the 
representation. Is such a state of things credit- 
able to our legislation in the nineteenth century ? 
There can be no escape from the horns of 
dilemma; either the regulations are just and 
reasonable, and compliance with them should be 
strictly and invariably enforced, or they should 
be rescinded, as either no longer necessary, or 
incapable of being carried into effect. 

Our author nevertheless arrives at the con- 
viction that the censorship of the drama is ne- 
cessary, and that we had better leave things as 
they are,—in a sort of indeterminate condition. 

We have before now drawn attention to the 
very unsatisfactory manner in which the national 
armoury is managed, and Mr. Planché has in our 
pages set forth his views on the subject. He 
returns to it in these volumes, and shows indis- 
putably the necessity for improvement :— 

‘* The Tower armoury is self-supporting. The money 
received for its exhibition renders it unnecessary to go to 
the House of Commons for assistance. The purchasing 
power already exists; it is the misapplication of it that 
calls forremedy. More than enough is taken annually for 
the payment of the requisite officers and attendants 
and the purchase of antiquities. The surplus is now 
transmitted to the Paymaster-General, I believe. I 
respectfully submit that every penny received from the 
public for admission to the armoury should be expended 
in its improvement and preservation. In calling 
attention to these circumstances, I feel I am perform- 
ing a duty to the public generally, as well as to that 
literary and antiquarian portion of which I have been for 
upwards of forty years a humble but hardworking 
member,” 


It is annoying to hear of the losses that have 





been suffered under the present arrangements. 
Amongst others, they include :— 

The complete suit in which Sir Philip Sidney 
was killed at the battle of Zutphen, the em- 
bossed figures on which were of solid gold. This 
national and magnificent relic was at Strawberry 
Hill, and is now at St. Petersburg. 

A heaume of the time of King John, now at 
Warwick Castle. 

The gauntlets of a fine suit, made for King 
Henry VIII., now in the Tower, imperfect from 
their absence. They had found their way out of 
the Tower, and on being brought back to it were 
ignored and refused by the authorities, and are 
now at Grimston. 

A most singular ancient helmet, probably as 
early as the time of Stephen, if not actually the 
helmet of that monarch, or his son, now in the 
Musée d’Artillerie, at Paris. 

Two other helmets, one temp. Henry III., the 
other of the fifteenth century, with part of the 
crest remaining. 

At the time these curious relics were rejected, 
a helmet, newly made at Vienna for theatrical 
purposes, was purchased at the price of 501., and 
is now in one of the glass cases at the Tower. 

The only armour at Alton Towers that could 
possibly have belonged to the great Talbot was 
suffered by some gentleman sent down by the 
Tower to pass into the hands of dealers. 

The back plate, a most elegant specimen, sold 
for 101., and is now in the collection of Lord 
Londesborough, at Grimston. 

A chapel de fer of the twelfth century 
(unique), now at Geneva. 

Mr. Planché concludes his work with his letter 
on the want of a national theatre, elicited by 
some observations to that effect made by the 
conductor of this journal, and which we printed 
at the time. Mr. Tom Taylor also wrote on 
the subject, and several meetings were after- 
wards held to discuss the steps that could 
be taken in furtherance of the movement, 
Nothing, however, has yet been done ; ‘‘ but there 
are unmistakable signs,” says our author, “of 
the awakening of a better spirit, and I have not 
abandoned the hope that the metropolis will, ere 
long, be enabled to boast a theatre in which the 
rising generation will enjoy, not spasmodically, 
but regularly, the best plays, acted with intelli- 
gence, and placed on the stage reverentially and 
artistically. How is it, I ask again, that Govern- 
ment has never appeared to comprehend that 
such a theatre would afford the greatest assist. 
ance to the cause of education, which it professes 
to have so deeply at heart ?” 

Here, however, we must stop, and have not 
space to do more than commend to our readers 
this very interesting and valuable budget of 
** Recollections and Reflections.” 








ARCHASOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


Suffolk Institute of Archeology.—The scene 
chosen by the members of this institute for their 
annual summer excursion was the sparsely popu- 
lated tract of country surrounded on three sides 
by the Ald, the Ore, and the Butley rivers, 
which, however, contains several buildings of 
unusual interest. The rendezvous was at Wood. 
bridge Railway Station, where a party of about 
thirty—hardly so numerous as usual—assembled 
under the presidency of Lord John Hervey. 
They visited Butley Priory, Chillesford Church, 
Sudbourne Church, and Orford Castle and 
Church. At Butley, a paper on the Priory was 
read by Mr. R. J. Day. At Sudbourne, Mr. 
Phipson was their cicerone. Under the lea of 
Orford Castle, the president, Lord John Hervey, 
read a paper on the Castle, after which luncheon 
was partaken of in the Castle. The party, after 
visiting Orford Church, returned to Woodbridge. 
There was a little rain during the excursion, but 
never heavy enough to be unpleasant. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological 
Society.—This society had their second expedi- 
tion for the season on Friday week. The party 
started from the Citadel Station at Carlisle in 
the morning for Burgh, and there visited the 
church; afterwards to Newton Arlosh Church ; 
and thence to the Abbey at Holme Cultram. 
Notwithstanding that the weather was beauti- 
fully warm and fine, and the programme laid 
down very attractive, the attendance was ex- 
ceedingly small. Only three gentlemen—Mr. 
Browne, Dr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Charles Fer- 
guson—started from Carlisle, and they were 
accompanied by two ladies. On arriving at 
Burgh they were joined by a few others. At 
Burgh, Mr. Charles Ferguson read a paper on 
the Church formerly prepared by Mr. Cory, and 
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published and entered on the records of the 
society. On reaching Newton Arlosh, the mem- 
bers at once repaired to the church, where the 
Rev. W. M. Shepherd pointed out the prominent 
features. On the top of the tower the Rev. T. 
Lees read an extract from Lysons’s “ History of 
Cumberland,” describing the church as it was, 
and he also exhibited a sketch of the ruin as it 
stood in 1816, before its restoration. Major 
Ferguson, of Morton, joined the party at Abbey 
Town. Mr. Charles Ferguson read a paper on 
the old edifice. Mr. Ferguson then took the 
party round the church, and pointed out the 
extent it formerly occupied. After a conversa- 
tion in the yard of the Abbey concerning its 
former grandeur, the party wended their way to 
the station, and thence by train to Carlisle. 
Several of the members dined together at the 
County Hotel in the evening. 








THE WIMBLEDON PARK ESTATE. 


Wimstrpon is a charming suburb, and has 
many attractions. It has a history and associa- 
tions, as well as natural beauties, and Mr. S. C. 
Hall, F.S.A., has written an interesting little 
book about it (now before us), including a number 
of illustrations.* The real object of the publica- 
tion, as is properly set forth, is to assist in making 
known the fact that the Wimbledon Park Estate, 
late the residence of Mr. John A. Beaumont, is 
about to be divided for building on ; and in point- 
ing out its beauties. The little book, however, 
does much more than this, and affords some 
pleasant information. The Roman earthwork, 
known popularly as Ceesar’s Camp (the destruc- 
tion of which, by the way, is just now threatened) 
shows how early Wimbledon was occupied, and 
to the next great era, that of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, it owes its present name, which is stated 
to be derived from its possessor,—Wibba, Wim- 
bald, or Wymbald, and dure or dun, a hill or 
fortress.+ ‘ Wibbandune, now called Wimble-. 
don,” says Camden, stands on the other bank of 
the Wandle, where, when long prosperity had 
produced civil wars among the Saxons after their 
contests with the Britons were ended, Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, first sounded the alarm against 
his couutrymen ; but Ceanlin, king of the East 
Saxons, fortunately defeated him here, with 
great slaughter, having slain his generals Oslac 
and Cneben, from which last, probably, the forti- 
fication to be seen here was called Bensbury, for 
Cnebensbury.” Subsequently Wimbledon passed 
into Danish hands.t 

At the time of taking Domesday survey, 
Wimbledon appears to have been included in the 
manor of Mortlake, and belonged to the see of 
Canterbury, and was seized by Bishop Odo, Earl 
of Kent. In 1320, during the time of Archbishop 
Reynolds, that prelate was called upon to pay 
20s. for half a knight’s fee in Wimbledon on the 
marriage of the king’s eldest daughter, and in 
1327 it is described as a grange belonging to 
Mortlake. 

In 1398 the estates of Archbishop Arundel 
were seized and confiscated, and at this time 
there appear to have been two capital mansions, 
one with a park at Mortlake, and the other at 
Wimbledon,—the former an ornamental residence 
of the archbishop and of the king, and the latter 
a grange with part of the demesne lands 
attached. These were afterwards restored to 
the archbishop. The Manor of Wimbledon 
ceased to belong to the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, in right of their office, during the reign of 
Henry VIII., having been exchanged, by com. 
pulsion or otherwise, by Archbishop Cranmer 
with Henry VIII., for other lands ; but by special 
grant of Queen Mary it was afterwards assigned 
to Cardinal Pole. 

Wimbledon, continues Mr. Hall, “ having in this 
manner become the property of the Crown, was, 
about 1539, given to the royal favourite, Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who thus became 
owner of the place, where he, the son of a 
Wimbledon blacksmith, first drew breath. The 
father of Cromwell appears to have lived in what, 
in 1617, was described as ‘an ancient cottage, 





* “Wimbledon; Illustrated Details concerning the 
Parish: its History; Notes of Residents there; with 
Descriptions of the Wimbledon Park Estate.” By S.C 
Hall, 4. F.8.A., &c. London: Virtue & Co., 26, 
ae or ternoster-row. 1872, 

‘Like most places, its name has been variously spelt 
at different times: we accordidgly find Wibbandune, 


Wipandune, Wymbaldon, Wymbeldon, Wymbylton, 
Wimendon, Wibleton, Wymbleton, Wimbledon,”— 
Barrcert, 


t_“‘ Several tumuli have been opened at different times 
on Wimbledon Common, but rcarcely any vestige of them 








called the blacksmith’s shop, lying west of the 
highway leading from Putney to the Upper Gate, 
and on the south side of the highway from Rich- 
mond to Wandsworth, being the sign of the 
Anchor,’ and it was here that this strange child 
of fortune was born.” 

It came back to the Crown when Cromwell’s 
estates were confiscated, and after various vicis- 
situdes was sold to Sir Theodore Jansen, one of 
the South Sea directors, in 1717. 

After the failure of Jansen, Wimbledon was 
purchased by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough,* 
for 15,0001., and became one of the favourite 
retreats of that beautiful woman (so well known, 
first as Sarah Jennings, and next as “ Mrs. Free- 
man,” before her marriage with the duke). She 
died here in 1744. By the duchess, the Wimble- 
don and other estates were devised to her 
favourite grandson, John Spencer (youngest son 
of Charles, Earl of Sunderland), whose son was 
created Baron, Viscount, and Earl Spencer and 
Viscount Althorpe. In this family the manor 
has remained ever since, the Manor House and 
surrounding park and estates having been sold 
by the Spencers in 1846 to their present owner, 
Mr. Beaumont. 

William Benson, the “ Bold Benson” of Pope, 
architect to the Crown; Charles James Fox, Sir 
Francis Burdett, John Horne Took, William 
Wilberforce, and scores of other well-known men 
have resided here. 

Concerning the present church, Mr. Hall says 
it was erected about 1843, from the designs of 
Messrs. Scott & Moffatt, in reality from those of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., and is understood to be 
“ his maiden effort.” It took the place of avery 
ugly affair, erected, with the exception of the 
chancel, from the designs of Mr. Holland, in 
1786, on the site of the ancient church. 

Some of our readers may thank us for direct- 
ing their attention to this Wimbledon Estate. 
We speak from our own knowledge when we say 
it is a very charming place, and ought to be 
looked after. 








RESTORATION OF HATFIELD CHURCH. 


THE parish church of St. Etheldreda, Bishop’s 
Hatfield, which, through the munificence of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, has undergone an exten- 
sive and thorough restoration, was re-opened by 
the bishop of the diocese on St. Peter’s Day. 
The church, said to be the largest in the 
county with the exception of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
was before the restoration disfigured by high 
pews and unsightly galleries, and the building 
had fallen into a state of extreme dilapidation 
and decay, when Lord Salisbury generously 
determined to take in hand the work of repara- 
tion at his own cost. Large portions of the 
edifice had to be taken down and entirely 
rebuilt. 

The plan of the church comprises a nave, 
102 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, with north and south 
porches, and an embattled tower at the west 
end; a chancel, 41 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, with 
chapels on the north and south sides; and north 
and south transepts with aisles. The nave was 
of the Decorated period of Gothic, the tracery 
of the windows being of the kind known as 
reticulated. A soft kind of stone (Clunch) had 
been used for the mullions, tracery, and other 
portions of these windows, which were in such a 
state of decay that nothing short of entire 
reproduction in new stone was found practicable ; 
the old mouldings and tracery have, however, 
in all cases been strictly adhered to. The open 
porches are also new, made of oak taken from 
the old roof. The external walls are faced with 
flint. 

The tower has not been affected to any material 
extent. The ringing-floor of the belfry has been 
done away with, so that the bells are now rung 
from the floor of the church; and the memorial 
tablets, which were formerly placed in various 
parts of the church, are now to be found all 
collected together on the walls under the tower. 

In the north and south transepts, windows of 
a debased style have been replaced by two fine 
four-light windows; and in the east wall of the 
south transept a curious discovery has during the 
progress of the work been made of what was 
apparently the east end of an early church or 
chapel; fragments of other interesting objects 





* Mr. Beaumont has a picture of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, 4 Sir Godfrey Kneller. It represents her 
as very beautiful; certainly she was so when the fascina- 
ting Sarah Jennings of the Court of Charles II. On the 
back of the picture, in an old handwriting, is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough: Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, pinxt. This portrait was declared by 
the Duchess herself to be the best ever painted of her.” 





have also been brought to light, among which 
are two piscine, a very handsome one in the 
south wall of the chancel, and another in the east 
wall of the nave, which have been restored. 

The south transept, which is the most ancient 
portion of the church, contains a circular arch 
(late Norman or Transitional), and the piers sup. 
porting it furnish an excellent specimen of the 
same period. 

The chancel roof timbers were found to be 
sound, but of a very rude description; the 
ceiling has been decorated at the cost of two 
of the parishioners, Dr. Drage and the Rev. C. J. 
Robinson, and the decoration of this and the 
other ceilings has been executed by Messrs. Bell 
& Almond. The chancel arch has red Mansfield 
shafts and foliated capitals. 

The east window has been restored, and filled 
with stained glass, the latter being the gift of 
several members of the Salisbury family, in 
memory of the late Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury, and of the late Viscount Cranbourne. 
The subject, “The Ascension,” has been ably 
treated by the artists, Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

The window in the north transept aisle was 
given by the youthful family of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the servants of the household. 

The window in the south chancel wall was 
given by Mr. T. G. Barclay, who was also the 
donor of the Communion pavement. 

The west window in the south transept is the 
gift of Mr. Webb, of Hatfield, and members of 
his family, in memory of their father and 
mother. 

The new reredos, constructed by Mr. Harp, of 
alabaster, Caen stone, and marble, is the gift of 
the Rey. C. J. Robinson and Dr. Drage; the 
carved group in the centre compartment repre- 
sents the three Marys at the Cross, and the 
figures on either side are those of St. Etheldreda 
(the patron saint of the church) and St. Alban. 
The sculpture is relieved by a background of 
mosaics, executed by Salviati. 

The chapel on the south side of the chancel is 
the property of Mr. Wynn Ellis, and has been 
restored at hisexpense. Theroof timbers which 
were concealed by an unsightly plaster ceiling, 
have been exposed and decorated with colour, 
and the windows restored with tracery of appro- 
priate character. The chapel contains several 
monuments of the Brockets and Reads, of Brocket 
Hall. 

On the north of the chancel stands the Salis- 
bury Chapel, erected by the first earl, in the reign 
of James I. His own monument stands at the 
east end of the chapel, and, it is reported, was 
ordered by himself when travelling in Italy. The 
sculpture is certainly unlike the work produced 
by English sculptors at that period. 

The church is fitted throughout with oak seats 
(all exactly alike, whether for rich or poor), and 
will accommodate between 700 and 800 persons, 
including children. 

The font, which is of carved Tisbury stone, is. 
circular, supported by clustered shafts of various 
coloured marbles, and is the gift of the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury. The pulpit, given by 
Mr. Wynn Ellis, is of Caen stone and marble ; 
the figures in the niches are those of the four 
evangelists, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Both this 
and the font have been carried out by Mr. Earp, 
from the designs of the architect. The figures 
and foliage have been skilfully treated. 

The design of the lectern consists of a stately 
eagle, with four lions at the base. It was made 
by Messrs. Cox, of Southampton-street, the cost 
being defrayed by the rector, the Hon. and Rev. 
W. C. Talbot. ; 

The general works have been carried out by 
Messrs. J. & C. I’Anson, from the designs of Mr. 
David Brandon, F.S.A.; Mr. A. King being clerk 
of works. 








THE BRADFORD NEW COVERED 
MARKET. 


Tur new Market building approaches its com- 
pletion. The exterior, as seen from Kirkgate, 1s 
ornamental. The style of architecture adopted 
is Italian. In the centre of the fagade is the 
principal entrance, which consists of an archway 
enclosed by a sliding gate, provided by the Cole- 
brook Dale Company. ‘The sculpture of the 
spandrels above the gates has been executed by 
Mr. Keyworth, of London. The design repre- 
sents Pomona and Flora. Round the exterior 
belt of the Market-hall are thirty shops, all of 
which, so far as completed, have been let. The 
portion of the building immediately over the 
gateway displays some elaborate carved work. 


o 
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A zinc turret has been erected on the top by 
Messrs. Tylor & Co., of London, and a market- 
bell has been hung there. A clock, made by 
Mr. Potts, of Leeds, will be put up in the central 
compartment of the building. The rooms over 
the gateway are intended to be used as offices 
for the superintendent of the market, Mr. 
Bradbury. Above the shops on the Kirkgate 
front stretch two stories of offices. The entire 
frontage to Kirkgate is 180 ft. long, and 50 ft. 
high. 

The market will when finished occupy the 
centre of the space inclosed by Kirkgate, Dar- 
ley-street, Godwin-street, and Chapel Court. The 
portion now nearly completed will form the half 
of the entire scheme. There are three entrances 
to the building, each of which is of a distinctive 
design. The Kirkgate entrance, already de- 
scribed, is ascended by thirty steps of 6 in. each 
in depth ; the entrance from Darley-street is on 
a level with the street ; and the entrance towards 
Godwin-street will have a descent of thirty 
steps. The entrance from Kirkgate opens into 
an octangular pavilion, 50 ft. in diameter, and 
gives access to six avenues. A similar dome 
will also be erected in the upper half of the 
building yet to be undertaken. The height of 
the dome is 60 ft. It is supported by orna- 
mented cast-iron pillars, and ventilated by glass 
louvres. ‘The interior of the hall is chiefly con- 
structed of ornamental ironwork and glass, and 
decorated in green and gold bronze, relieved by 
gold colour. The roof, which is 50 ft. in height, 
is divided into sections and glazed with ground 
glass, allowing louvres for ventilation. 

The interior accommodation comprises thirty- 
six covered stalls and fifty-two open stalls, with 
ample circulating space for the public through 
conveniently arranged avenues. 

The lighting of the building is so arranged as 
to hinder the penetration of the direct rays of 
the sun. The south side of each roof is covered 
with slate and lined with felt, and the northern 
side glazed with obscured ground glass, ad- 
mitting light abundantly while excluding heat. 
Round the entire building a series of semi- 
circular apertures, filled in with ornamental 
castings, is arranged, by means whereof a con- 
siderable amount of light and ventilation is 
obtained. The illumination of the hall by night 
will be by means of gaseliers, thirty-six in 
number, made by the Midland Architectural 
Metal Company, Coventry. In addition to this, 
each stall will be provided with gas-fittings. 

The floor of the hall is laid with 3-inch flags. 
The interior shops, to the height of 7 ft., are 
lined with white glazed bricks. 

The northern end of the portion of the market 
now finished is closed in by a temporary wooden 
‘screen, which will be removed when the entire 
project comes to be carried out. 

The mason is Mr. Squire Holdsworth; the 
joiner, Mr. W. Illingworth; plumbers, Messrs. 
Sutcliffe & Wilkinson ; plasterer, Mr. J. Tatter- 
sall; slaters, Messrs. Hill & Nelson; painter, 
Mr. Pullan ; and decorator, Mr. H. Briggs; all 
of Bradford. The interior fittings of the 
market, and also of the Kirkgate and Darley- 
street shops, have been erected by Messrs. J. 
Ives & Son, Shipley ; the general carving of the 
building has been done by Mr. C. Maw, of 
Leeds ; and all the ornamental ironwork has been 
modelled by Mr. Benjamin Dixon, of Bradford, 
from the full-size drawings of the architects. 
Mr, Wilson is clerk of the works. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Brad- 
ford and London. 








SCHOOL-BOARDS. 


Bradford.—The Board have accepted Messrs. 
J. & W. Beanland’s tender for the erection of the 
school in Whetley-lane, at 7,900I., exclusive of 
the heating apparatus. In addition to the 
7,9001. there will be 3001. for heating, and over 
4001. for the architect’s commission, making a 
total of 8,675l. The school is to accommodate 
600 children; the site has been selected; and 
the plans are passed by the Board. The tender of 
Mr. Beanland was not the smallest, but was con- 
sidered the most practical one. It is less than 
the original estimate, which was accounted for 
by the price of material. It was also resolved 
to ask the permission of the Education Depart- 
ment to borrow 8,670l. for the erection of the 
school, and also that the Department should 
recommend the Public Works Loan Commis. 
sioners to lend the money. 

Heckmondwike.—Plans of a proposed school 
and school-master’s house in Battye-street were 


presented by Messrs. Holtom & Cannon, archi- 
tects, of Dewsbury, and were unanimously 
passed, and when completed will be sent to the 
Education Department for approval. 

Caterham.—The plans and specifications, pre- 
pared by Mr. Richard Martin, of Caterham, for 
schools for 125 boys, 125 girls, 100 infants, with 
teachers’ residences, for this place, have been 
approved of by the Education Department, and 
the work is to be proceeded with at once. These 
schools are to be erected on the old site, on 
the hill. Other schools are proposed to be built 
for the children in the valley. 








COVERED CAB STANDS. 


TuE Kensington Vestry have received a report from 
their Works Committee, respecting the application of 
the Police Commissioners for permission to erect a cover- 
ing for a cab-stand in the Cromwell-road, opposite the 
entrance to the South Kensington Museum. A Totter was 
read from Mr. H. Cole, C.B., stating that in his opinion 
the covering would be a benefit to the drivers. Letters 
were read from various inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
—e against the proposed covering, while Messrs. 

hyte, Collison, & Pritchard, solicitors, of Bedford-row, 
attended before the committee on behalf of Major-general 
Sir Vincent Eyre, in opposition to the covering. The 
committee decided to apply to the Police Commissioners 
for a sketch of the elevation, a the receipt of which 
the question stands adjourned, The Vestry adopted the 
report, 








THE PRICES OF IRON AND COAL. 


Ir is announced from Wolverhampton that the 
prices of all kinds of iron are advanced 20s. to 
80s. per ton, and we hear that no positive orders 
will be taken even at these prices or for less 
than 40s. more per ton. This time last year 
British bar iron was quoted at 7l. per ton, and a 
week or two ago the price was 121. per ton. As 
regards coal, the unwelcome tidings come from 
the Midland Counties that the miners are fol- 
lowing the example of their fellow toilers in 
Middlesex ; and as to the rise in colliers’ wages 
already, a coal-owner says that the moral 
injury that is being done to the miners them. 
selves is lamentable in the extreme. Their 
present high rate of wages is beyond the 
humble necessities of their families; and the 
obligation seems to have sprung up to squander 
the surplus of their earnings in the numberless 
pot-houses which stud the coal districts. By the 
roadside and in the fields the men lie wallowing 
in drunkenness. If such a dissolute picture can 
| be painted of the labourers in the coal-mine, a 

condition not less revolting forms the chief 
recreation of the labourers in the iron-mine on 
| the day after the receipt of their pay. Hence 
| the scarcity and rise in prices. Meantime, other 
countries in a more sober and rational mood will 
reap the advantages which the mad folly of our 
own is nationally casting away. 











FRENCH VIEWS OF SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


In the course of a report to the French 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce on 
certain divisions of the London International Ex- 
hibition of 1871, M. Adolphe Viollet-le-Duc is led 
to make some remarks on the Museums of South 
Kensington. He visited England in 1862, and, 
like M. Mérimée, the reporter in the fine-art por- 
tion of that Exhibition, he expressed in print 
some fears of the effect on France of the active 
and intelligent concurrence of that establish- 
ment. Now, after a second visit, his opinion is 
altered, and he declares that France has nothing 
to fear from the kind of teaching produced at 
South Kensington and in the schools connected 
with the Department. The general tenor of the 
criticism will be evident from the following pas- 
sages :—‘ It is in our opinion an utterly false idea, 
that of creating an ‘industrial art. There is no 
such thing as industrial art. Industry borrows the 
genius of art, dresses itself up in it, and ennobles 
itself, but it does not control or direct it; or, if 
it does, it denaturalises and corrupts it.” Speak- 
ing of the magnificence and liberality of the 
South Kensington establishment, the reporter 
says,—*They compose from the collections a 
series of rare and precious models, but these 
treasures are wasted by interpretations which 
exhibit inability and want of discernment.” He 
denounces the misapplication of productions of 
the old artists to uses to which they are totally 
unfit, and adds, “If this is what is called indus- 
trial art, it consists in a determined absence of 
method and forgetfulness of proportions and 
harmony.” 

M. A. Cruyer, the reporter on the Applications 
of Art to Industry, takes a somewhat similar 
view. ‘The Exhibition_itself,” he says, “ gives 











evidence of the inherent faults which reside in 
the Kensington system. He considers the ad- 
mixture of picture-galleries and museums of 
sculpture with collections of decorated workman- 
ship, however excellent in themselves, a great 
mistake, and as having prevented the Kensington 
Museum from producing all the results expected 
from it ; and he blames his own countrymen for 
being inclined to follow much the same road. 
Art is bent under the yoke which we all submit 
to, that of money. We talk more of the market- 
price of works of art than of esthetic value.” 
Applying the reasoning to France, he adds,— 
“Let us keep art pure in our museums, like a 
treasure which must be kept aloof from all pro- 
fane contact. Let us bring back the dignity of 
art, and our decorative arts will recover their 
importance of themselves. Let us have our 
Kensington, but let us keep our Louvre; let us 
have our decorative arts, but let us preserve art 
independent and disinterested; let us perfect 
our professional education in drawing, but touch 
not our school of fine arts except to raise it and 
give it back its prerogatives. . é The 
essential thing is art itself,—art regarded, I 
repeat, without any consideration of application 
or speculation. Make art grand and pure, and 
you will have in addition, and consequently, 
good and charming industrial arts. Have not 
all the great epochs of art left us admirable 
technologies ?” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—The settlement with the masons has 
not been attended by the results that were 
expected, and while the large outside jobs are 
pretty well supplied with masons, the yards 
and shops have but few men at work, the 
employers being either unable or unwilling to 
take on masons under the circumstances. The 
masters’ committee, having refused to entertain 
a memorial sent in from the bricklayers claim. 
ing a working day of nine hours af 9d. per 
hour, with a code of working rules for the 
regulation and payment of overtime, the brick. 
layers’ committee issued a notice on Saturday 
striking against three of the largest employers 
of bricklayers in London, viz.— Messrs. Rider 
& Son, Union-street, Borough; C. & W. Aldin, 
South Kensington; and Jackson & Shaw, West- 
minster. Since then, three others have been 
struck against. The house painters and deco. 
rators received on Saturday morning a reply to 
a memorial sent in to the associated master 
painters, a different organisation from that of 
the master builders’ association. The memorial 
claimed nine hours per day, or fifty-one per 
week at 83d. per hour, and a code of working 
rules. The masters’ offer is 8d. per hour, which 
has been declined. A number of joiners who 
have, all through the contest, been at work on 
one of Messrs. Cubitt’s jobs in the City, “ came 
out” on Saturday rather than continue on under 
the new arrangement, which, for the next 
four months, would have required them to 
work 62} hours per week instead of 564, 
receiving 11. 17s. 24d. per week in lieu of 
11.17s. 8d. The United Trades’ Conference have 
passed five resolutions, viz. :— 


“1. That. this meeting of United Trades Delegates do 
hereby constitute ourselves into a Central Trades Com- 
mittee. 2, That Mr. Sinclair be chairman, Mr. Shipton, 
secretary, and Mr. Westaby, treasurer. 3. That we in- 
struct our secretary, Mr. Shipton, to communicate with 
Mr. Stanley Bird, the secretary of the Master Builders’ 
Association, requesting that a day may be arranged to re~ 
ceive a joint deputation of this committee to confer with 
the masters on the terms of our memorials, with a view to 
a settlement of the present dispute in the building trade, 
4. That the secretary be requested to draw up 4 cirew! 
setting forth the position of the committee, and appealing 
to the entire country for support. 5. That no branch of 
the building trade connected with the joint-committee 
shall enter into any negotiation with the master builders 
relative to our present dispute other than through the 
duly appointed officers of this committee.” 

The Central Committee of the Plasterers 
having been out three weeks, forwarded a letter 
to the Master Builders’ Association in these 
terms :—— 

‘‘We, the committee, acting on behalf of the plasterers 
of London, beg to inform a that we are instructed te 
make the following demands, viz.; that nine hours do con- 
stitute a day’s work for the first five days of the week, 
and six hours on Saturday, — co hours 
week, and that the rate of wages be 9d, per hour; 
that we have a working code of rules.” 

This memorial, together with the anticipated 
request to be made in accordance with the third 
resolution of the United Trades Conference, 
formed the subject of some of the discussions at 
the weekly meeting of the General Committee of 
the Central Association of Master Builders, at 
which Mr, Hannen presided, and Mr, Piper, the 
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secretary of the old association, was present. The 
committee came to this resolution :— 

“That the employers having agreed to terms of com- 
promise respecting the hours of labour at an increased 
rate of wages, and the shops having been opened accord- 
ingly, the committee of the Central Association of Master 
Builders will feel it their duty to decline receiving any de- 
putation having for its object the disturbance of this 
arrangement.” 

We are forced to express our regret at this step- 

The memorial of the labourers was also dealt 
with at this meeting, and it was resolved :— 

*‘That the labourers be informed in reply to their me- 
morial, that the master builders have agreed to raise the 
wages of ordinary labourers 3d. per hour.” 

Birkenhead. — A meeting of the operative 
house-painters has been held. There was a large 
attendance. Mr. M‘Carthy occupied the chair, 
and it was resolved that an advance of wages, 
one penny an hour, be asked for. 

Tredegar.—The iron-workers and colliers seem 
determined to bring down the price of mutton 
and beef, and have given notice that they will 
abstain altogether until they can have it at 6d. 
per lb. Tradesmen have been earnestly re- 
quested to join in the “ meat strike,’ and more 
than one publican has been threatened with the 
loss of a host of hard drinkers if they do not 
resist the present exorbitant demand. 

The Eight Hours Movement in America.—In 
the New York Conmercial Chronicle of June 29 
we have the following information as to the 
’ latest phases of the eight hours movement :— 


** One of the most sensible movements which have been 
made by the labour agitators took place on Thursday 
evening at Baltimore. The Bricklayers’ Union of that 
city resolved by a unanimous vote that, as their masters 
were fulfilling contracts which, if interfered with by 
strikes, would involve heavy ruinous losses, they would 
take no action on the question of an eight-hour change in 
the hours of labour during the present year. It had been 
well for the strikers in this city if they had shown like 
appreciation of their own true interests. Here, from the 
strikes and the eight-hour agitation, with the consequent 
rise in prices, work has fallen off so much in several 
departments of industry that some of our mechanics and 
artisans may soon have some difficulty to find employ- 
ment at allin New York. It is clear that the movement 
is rapidly dying out. After two months of privation and 
suffering the men are as far from the final goal as when 
they started. Several thousands of them have, it is true, 
fot work at the rate of eight hours a day with the old ten 

ours’ scale of wages. But the statistics on the subject 
are doubtful, and we have no trustworthy means of finding 
out either how many men have struck, what number are 
still out, or what proportion of those at work labour 
eight or ten hours respectively.” 








THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


THE foundation stone of the new building, 
which is intended to replace the existing hospital 
for sick children in Great Ormond-street, Blooms- 
bury, has been laid by the Princess of Wales, 
in the presence of a large and fashionable 
assemblage of the friends of the institution. 
The scene of the ceremony was in the space 
immediately behind the present hospital in the 
street which runs between it and they Homeo. 
pathic Hospital. The new building is to ac- 
commodate two hundred children, and is to be 
built in sections as the funds come in. The 
building, of which we gave a view in our issue 
for 27th of January last, will consist of a central 
block and two wings. The central block will be 
built first, and the wings added afterwards. 
This central block will accommodate about ninety 
patients, and will contain kitchens and all other 
essential offices for the accommodation of a large 
number of out-patients. The site is convenient 
for the purpose. It is in the centre of London, 
yet close to one of its most open districts. To 
the south and east lie some of the most densely- 
populated parts of London, to the north and 
west lie the gardens of the Foundling, and the 
series of squares on the Bedford and Foundling 
estates, which occupy the whole area between 
Euston and Holborn. 








PUBLIC HEALTH (RECOMMITTED) BILL. 


BrroreE putting the question to the House to 
go into committee on this Bill, the Speaker 
called upon Mr. M‘C. Torrens to propose the 
instruction which he had placed upon the paper, 
and which was as follows :— 

** That it be an instruction to the committee that they 
have power to provide for the rebuilding of workmen’s 
dwellings in cases.where the same shall have been exten- 
sively pulled down under or by the authority of any Acts 
of Parliament.” 

The hon. gentleman complained that the useful 
clauses in the Bill of 1868 had been struck out 
by the House of Lords, and described the shock- 
ing condition of many of the poorer neighbour- 
hoods in the metropolis, and the misery which 
was caused by the pulling down of houses by 








speculative companies and railway companies. 
All he asked was that the House would agree to 
what they had unanimously assented to in the 
year 1868. 

Mr. Stansfeld sympathised with the object of 
the hon. and learned member, but said that, as 
he had himself unwillingly discarded a great 
many clauses in the hope of passing the Bill this 
session, he hoped the hon. and learned member 
would not press his instruction, but would leave 
this and other important questions bearing on 
the same subject to be dealt with next session. 

Mr. J. Goldsmid thought that some check 
should be placed upon the promoters of railways 
and other projects which had the effect of de- 
stroying the homes of thousands of the humbler 
classes. In consequence of the improvements 
connected with the Holborn Viaduct a vast 
number of houses inhabited by those classes 
had been removed, the result being an increase 
in rents of from 30 to 50 per cent., and the 
crowding of families in one or two close rooms. 
He, however, did not think that the instruction 
proposed should be adopted on the present occa- 
sion, as this was merely a consolidated measure, 
and hoped the hon. and learned member would 
accede to the appeal which had been made to 
him for its withdrawal. 

After some further discussion, Mr. M‘Culloch 
Torrens withdrew his motion. 

The House has since gone into Committee on 
the Bill. 








THE MAURICE MEMORIAL FUND AND 
THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 


THE first object of this fund will be to provide 
a bust of Mr. Maurice, to be placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and 11. from each contribution will 
be applied to this object. The remainder of the 
fund will be invested in the names of trustees, 
for the benefit of the Working Men’s College 
in Great Ormond-street, founded by Mr. Maurice, 
and aided by him up to the last. As our 
readers know, the freehold of an adjoining 
house has lately been acquired. Upon this 
ground there have been lately erected, mainly 
out of funds (about 2,000I.) given for the pur- 
pose by friends of the college and the public, and 
in part by a loan from a few members of the 
council, a large additional building, comprising 
class-rooms, art schools, and museum, so ar- 
ranged as to admit of other buildings being added 
when needed. The whole property is valued 
at 5,0001., subject to a mortgage debt of 2,0001., 
a charge which is being gradually extinguished 
by the appropriation to this purpose of the 
surplus rent of the adjoining house above men- 
tioned, which is let on lease. 

The college is thus amply provided with build- 
ings, but it has no maintenance fund or other 
endowment. The expenditure for maintenance, 
repairs, rates, and taxes is, of course, consider- 
able, and a sustentation fund is much needed. 
Such a provision would secure the permanent 
appropriation of the buildings to the purposes of 
the foundation, and free’future managers from 
the danger of allowing its work to be governed 
by merely commercial principles. 

Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Coutts 
& Co., in the Strand, and we hope many will be. 








BUILDING OPERATIONS IN CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE extensive works at Pembroke College are 
approaching completion, according to the local 
Chronicle. The block of buildings in Trumping- 
ton-street, containing seventeen sets of under- 
graduates’ rooms, besides suites for fellows and 
lecture-rooms, will be ready for use in the 
October Term. The Master’s Lodge is in a for- 
ward state, and is expected to be finished this 
year, the upper floor being finished and the plas- 
terers being now engaged on the ground and 
first floors making elaborate ceilings. It is 
considered that this lodge will surpass most, if 
not all, other college lodges in Cambridge. These 
extensive works, which will cost 25,0001., are 
being carried out according to plans by Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, architect, under the supervision of 
Mr. Tift, clerk of the works; the contractor 
being Mr. Horsman, of Wolverhampton. 

At Trinity Hall, there are to be extensive 
alterations, the contract for which has just been 
signed. The old part where stood the Porter’s 
Lodge has been cleared, and is to be replaced by 
twelve sets of students’ rooms, all the external 
work of which is to be of stone. Here the same 








architect, contractor, and clerk of the works 
have been engaged as at Pembroke; and the 
work will be commenced at once. 

In connexion with contemplated improvements 
at Magdalene College, a large space has been 
cleared next the river; but as far as we can at 
present learn, nothing definite is decided upon. 

At King’s College, Mr. Thoday is progressing 
satisfactorily with the addition to the south end 
of the college, from plans by Mr. G. G. Scott. 

Improvements are contemplated at Emmanuel 
College. 

At Jesus College, a work of restoration is being 
carried on under Mr. Waterhouse, the main 
feature of which is the re-arrangement of the 
whole of the chimneys throughout the older por. 
tion of the college; and it is anticipated that 
improvements will be effected in the dining-hall, 

Mr. Loveday, of Kibworth, Leicestershire, has 
been entrusted with the erection of a building 
for the department of experimental physics for 
the University, according to plans by Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett, architect, Cambridge, the contract 
being 8,450/. This building, the munificent gift 
of the Chancellor of the University, will be 
situated in Free School-lane. It has already 
been commenced. 

It may also be mentioned that a Ladies’ 
College is to be erected on the Huntingdon-road, 
just beyond the Girton-gate, about two miles 
from the town, upon which about 10,0001. are to 
be spent. The buildings are to be of plain red 
brick, with terra-cotta dressings; and the ar. 
rangements of the rooms will be similar to those 
of the students’ rooms in the University, with 
gyp-rooms, &c. The architect here, again, is 
Mr. Waterhouse, and the contractor Mr. Loveday. 
The work is to be commenced forthwith. 








TILE ROOFS. 


S1r,—-On Friday evening, the 12th inst., a fire occurred 
at No. 30, Finborough-road, West Brompton, being one 
of the houses on the Redcliffe Estate, and belonging to 
Messrs. Corbett & McClymont. , 

The roof, which was a flat cement and tile one, as 
usually constructed in terrace houses on this estate (and 
described and recommended in some of the back numbers 
of your paper), was found to give every satisfaction as far 
as its fireproof qualities were concerned, while at the 
same time it was the means of effectually preventing the 
spreading of the flames to the adjoining premises, and 
also of saving a considerable portion of the building. 

Frepk. Nesspirt Kemp. 








POROUS TILES. 


S1r,—Having seen “ F, M. K.’s” inquiry in the Builder, 
let me say that if he will cause his tiles to be coated with 
either the petrifying liquid of the Silicate Paint Company, 
of Liverpool, or the patent improved composition manu- 
factured by Mr. Thomas Griffiths, of the Laurels, Oxton, 
near Birkenhead, he will, in a very satisfactory and inex- 
pensive manner, do away with the porosity of which he 
there complains, I have proved the utility of both 
methods, Cuar_Les BENNETT, Surveyor. 








WASTE POWER AND UNDEVELOPED 
FACULTIES. 


Few give any serious thought to the waste 
power and undeveloped faculties to be noted in 
relation to the labours of the artist and craftsman, 
not tospeak of others. The education of the eye 
has been lectured upon by more than one person 
from an artistic standpoint; but we have not 
met with any writer or artist who has endea- 
voured to increase our information, or enlighten 
us on the empire of the hand, or the utilisation. 
of the waste power of the limbs. 

For sake of illustration, we might pick out a 
craftsman belonging to any branch of trade; 
but as it is more kindred to our present treat- 
ment of the subject, we will confine our remarks 
to the building or other cognate branches of it. 
The part that the eyes and the hands, or limbs ix 
general, play in the province or pursuit of the 
building operative is a most important one. 
From the hour that the carpenter, joiner, mason, 
bricklayer, or plasterer, as an apprentice, begins. 
first to really learn his business, his eyes as well 
as his hands undergo a system of training. The 
discriminating faculty of sight is exerted prac- 
tically for the first time in the workshop. 
Objects and appearances that would not have 
attracted the schoolboy’s attention, as a matter 
of necessity, and as a consequence of mechanical 
training and employment, henceforth attract the 
young workman’s attention. He learns by prac- 
tice little and little, and by the advice of his. 
elders in the workshop or building, to detect 
what is technically called “out of square,” “out 
of perpendicular,” “in winding,’’ “ out of level.” 
He can discover in time by the look whether a 
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line is exactly straight, or a curve reguflar. ; This 
embraces the education of the eye, and in the 
case of the mason, bricklayer, or plasterer, and 
others, it is equally applicable. The workman’s 
hand possesses many faculties, too, allied to the 
senses, by which it can detect errors or act as a 
euide to their prevention, even though the powers 
of the eye were held in abeyance. Even in the 
holding of his tools and the using of them, the 
workman may lighten his labour, or materially 
increase it to his own discomfort. In the per- 
forming of certain work many artizans, and 
artists too, throw a considerable amount of labour 
on their arms, and other parts of their body, 
which they might avoid did they but know 
how to relieve these parts by proper training. 

It is an old saying that the bad workman 
throws the fault of the bad finish of his work 
upon his tools. Too often, indeed, it has been 
the case, but it more often resulted from the 
workman’s dislike or laziness to sharpen his 
tools, trusting to his power of arm to push him 
through a half-hour’s labour which five minutes’ 
time, judiciously spent upon his tools, would 
have shortened to a quarter of an hour, with the 
further satisfaction of finding that his labour 
was well executed instead of faulty. The work- 
man is too prone to keep in the old grooves of 
manipulation that he has inherited from those 
who preceded him. Short methods of performing 
work do not necessarily mean bad methods. 
By whatever process the manual labour of the 
workman is lightened and his workmanship ren- 
dered as perfect, or more perfect, that mode is 
an improvement and a profit. Our workmen 
are little more, in many branches, than a 
race with single hands, the other seldom 
performing the functions which it was de- 
signed to perform. There exists no reason why 
the left hand should not be trained to perform 
more useful labour in art or handicraft than it 
does. Why it does not is simply the result of 
false and deficient training. What are called 
“left-handed” men will be found, as a general 
rule, useful men in many forms of labour. They 
appear awkward in handling the instruments 
of their craft to some; but in reality they 
are riot so. The mechanic who can handle 
a saw, a plane, or even a hammer, in driving 
home a nail with his left hand, and can use his 
left as well as his right, is an operative not to be 
despised, but to be encouraged. Some men are 
naturally left-handed from their earliest years, 
and but very few are so from custom or practice. 
Now we boldly assert that the left hand, and the 
left eye, and the left leg and foot can be taught 
to perform the same ordinary functions as the 
right; and with artists, mechanics, and even 
with literary men, the utilisation of the waste 
powers of these members of the body and head 
ought to be a matter of grave importance, inas- 
. much as we are all creatures of circumstances, 
and all liable to accidents during our lives, which 
may deprive us of our most cultivated and 
generally used members or faculties. The man 
who can draw and write, and perform other 
labour with his left hand as well as his right, 
possesses great advantages over his fellows ;*and 
to the surveyor, engineer, navigator, or mere 
sportsman, the cultivation of the power of 
“sighting”? with the left eye is a matter worthy 
of his attention. Men mechanically employed 
generally sight an object by closing one eye, but 
if asked, they would experience a difficulty in 
closing the opposite eye to the one generally 
used, and sighting with the other. They would 
not experience any such difficulty if they sub- 
jected themselves to a course of training in 
their younger years. There are numerous in- 
stances before our mind, as we write, of blind 
authors, travellers, professional men, and crafts- 
men who have performed marvellous labour 
when wholly deprived, not only of their sight, 
but some of their most useful limbs—hands or 
feet. ‘ 

We have known men who were absent from 
their country from their early years, and in 
middle life lost their power of sight, yet these 
men learned a trade, and such was their power 
of mind (some may term it intuitive percep- 
tion) that they could pass through a crowded 
city, and several miles into the country, north, 
south, east, and west, and back to their work- 
shop in the city again, without any guide or 
direction whatever. Not only could they per- 
form this labour, but they could make several 
distinct calls upon different individuals for whom 
they were, commissioned to do work. This is 
mental sight. Ifthese persons had been born blind, 
men might say that they were “ gifted by nature.” 
Having become lind late in years, they were 





thrown on their own resources, and when given 
facilities for learning how to do some mechanical 
employment, they industriously set to work and 
overcame what the world calls ‘‘ impossibilities.” 
We therefore contend that loss of sight is not 
darkness, save in the common acceptation of the 
term, nor is the loss of limb or arm consequent 
incapacity. We know of the case of a certain 
German of the name of Matthew Buchiner, who 
was once exhibited in these kingdoms as a sort 
of an anomaly or abnormal being. This man 
had neither hands nor feet. Where his hands 
ought to be his arm or wrists terminated in a 
bunch or knob, and something in the form of a 
dwarfed thumb protruded. His legs terminated 
in a similar lump, and rounded themselves off 
at or above the knees. Despite of all these defi- 
ciencies and obstacles, this half-formed creature 
taught himself to play on several instruments, 
invented one or two, and even showed his pro- 
ficiency in writing and drawing. Some of his 
art work in the shape of. letterings and drawings 
may be seen in the Dublin Museum. 

Returning, we consider that the faculties and 
powers of mechanical action, as well as mental 
thought, in connexion with the human body, have 
been greatly overlooked; and that the members 
which are only partially used should be trained 
henceforth, and used with advantage to ourselves 
and the human race. The lady who can stitch 
and embroider with her left hand as well as her 
right may also learn to write and draw with her 
left hand.- The left foot should relieve the right 
at the treadle, at the lathe, or spinning or sewing 
machine, and so should the left hand at the 
winch, crane, grinding-mill, or other similar 
machine. 

The turner works with his hands and his feet 
at the same time, and his left foot takes the 
place of his right when tired. Why should 
not his left hand also relieve his right in 
holding the tools he uses? We might cite opera- 
tions belonging to various trades and professions 
where the left hand could be used with advan- 
tage, and where the physical leverage of the 
body might be changed from right to left, 
thus calling on one side of the system while 
the other was regaining its lost strength, or 
recovering power for prolonged labour. Not 
only in employments belonging to mechanical 
branches, but in agricultural labour the work- 
man who can dig, plant, trench, stack, pitch, 
thatch, and do‘other species of work from left 
to right, as well as from right to left, will be 
found to be a most serviceable labourer. 

The cultivation of the powers of sight, and 
the training of the eye to approximate distance, 
or rather to compute it without any actual 
measurement, is a process of some value, and 
there are some men who can do this from prac- 
tice and experience. This is further illustrated by 
the power possessed by others, who can tell by 
almost a look or a walk round how many tons of 
sandstone, clay, manure, or other material are 
in a certain heap or given space. An experienced 
builder or bricklayer could tell in a few moments 
how many thousands of bricks are in a house 
front ; and an intelligent stonemason or quarry- 
man could approximate pretty closely to the 
number of cubic inches in a certain hewn stone 
by sight alone, supposing the stone to be beside 
him, or within a few yards’ distance. The 
uneducated, particularly country people and the 
peasantry, make greater use of the feet, hands, 
legs, and arms as standards of measurement, 
and for obtaining other ends than the educated 
townfolk. A labourer in the habit of taking 
piece or task work will ‘‘step” the area of the 
ground before he makes his price for doing the 
job; and on measurement afterwards he will be 
found not to be far out in his reckoning. Country 
housewives will go into a market town and buy 
a variety of yards, half-yards, and other lengths 
of cloth and ribbons, their standard of measure- 
ment being so many lengths of their middle 
finger, although the shopman may run over 
the purchase with his rod or yard measure. It 
may be remarked here also that the exercise of 
the powers of memory among the uneducated is 
more marked in many ways than among the 
educated. We have known many countrywomen 
who could neither read nor write, yet possessed of 
such retentive powers of memory that they 
would bring home to a dozen or more of their 
neighbours from the market town a series of 
articles required, ranging in quantities from half 
an ounce to several pounds, comprising in the 
aggregate perhaps about fifty articles of every 
conceivable household want, yet in the diversity 
of their orders of small and large quantities, 
they would not make a single mistake either in 





weight, measure, or the money outlay, or change 
brought home. How few there are among 
town-bred folk could task their memories to 
perform this labour. 

One great fault among our modern race of 
young men and women is, that they are utterly 
careless of cultivating the power of memory. 
Almost everything good they hear or read goes 
in at one ear and out of the other. Let them 
listen to a lecture, a sermon, or any public 
discussion, and not one out of every fifty could 
give you, in a few hours after, a connected sum- 
mary of the subject. If people will not give 
themselves trouble to think and reflect, as well 
as read and listen, all the artificial aid to 
memory ever invented, or that may be, will 
avail them little. The remembering of dates 
and events may be useful to school folk, but 
there is no process by which a man or 
woman can remember, to know how to do that 
which they never learned to do. Truly, there is 
no royal road to learning, or to the acquisition 
of a science, a profession, or a trade, without 
study and practice. 

To sum up, our object has been to show how 
much could be done in the science of man by 
the cultivation of many qualities inherent te his 
organisation by the development of faculties 
which he neglects to use. Some of these powers 
are mental, others are physical, but one and all 
capable of acting in unison. The memory can 
be made more retentive, the eyes to see and 
discriminate more effectually, the hands and 
limbs to perform further profitable service, and 
the human machine rendered more fit and 
durable, to stand the wear and tear of life in its 
too reckless struggle for independence. 








WYKEHURST. 


Tus house is in course of erection, from the 
designs of Mr. Edward M. Barry, R.A., in Sussex, 
among varied scenery, and in a commanding 
position. The style of the architecture is based 
on that-of the French chéteaux on the Loire. 
The house is built of stone, and the roofs are 
of tile and lead. The hall and entrance are 
faced internally with stone. From the hall a 
triple archway of stone gives access to the 
principal staircase, which is of oak, with steps 
7 ft. in width. The back stairs are of stone. 
From the nature of the site, a basement-story 
was considered advisable, and on this floor are 
placed the servants’ offices. The floor over 
these offices is of fireproof construction, being 
composed of concrete, with wrought-iron joists. 
The kitchen and scullery are placed outside 
the main house, and have nothing over them. 
They are situated near to the back or lug- 
gage entrance and stairs. There is a warming 
apparatus under the hall, and from it flues 
convey warm air to all parts of the house. The 
various water-pipes are placed ina vertical shaft, 
and one of the warm-air flues communicates 
with this shaft, to avoid risk of frost. It is also 
made readily accessible, in case of accidents. 
There is a lift for luggage and coals, in the back 
staircase. All the external walls are built 
double, with an air-space between the two walls. 
The floors are double-framed, with main beams 
of wrought iron. Hot water is laid on to the 
various floors, and to the bath-rooms, from the 
kitchen-range, the flue from which passes up the 
outside of the tower, which forms the back 
entrance. 

The first floor contains the best bed-rooms, 
with private sitting-rooms and drawing-rooms 
arranged in suites, having separate bath-rooms 
and private closets. There are other family bed- 
rooms, and also servants’ rooms, on the second 
floor, the partitions and the framing of the roof 
being made double, with special precautions 
against cold and noise. All the best bed-rooms 
and sitting-rooms have balconies commanding a 
fine view ; and each window towards the south 
and west is fitted with wooden “jalousies” or 
shutter-blinds, which, when not in use, fold back 
into the thickness of the walls, thus avoiding 
disfigurement to the architecture. The windows 
are glazed with plate-glass, in large sheets, hung 
as sashes, except where there are balconies, in 
which positions French casements are used. The 
turret staircase near the entrance is for the use 
of the servants, who can thus attend to the 
front-door without passing through the house. 
All the principal rooms have air-flues for ventila- 
tion, in addition to the ordinary smoke-flues. 
The whole of the works are being carried out by 
Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., of Gray’s Inn-road, 
London. Mr. Buckle is the clerk of works. 

The cost of the house will be about 35,0007. 
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SCULPTURES IN THE ROOF OF 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


Tue roof of the nave of Norwich Cathedral is 
ornamented, at the intersection of the arches, 
by a very curious series of sculptured bosses, 
which represent (with the exception of an inter- 
yal from Solomon to Christ) the whole course of 
Scripture history, from the creation down to the 
final judgment. These sculptures are a work of 
the fifteenth century, the present stone roof of 
the nave having been erected by Walter Lyhart, 
Bishop of Norwich (A.D. 1446-1472), in place 
of the original timber roof. The sculptures 
were painted (as they are executed) rudely, 
both sculpture and painting, being intended to 
be viewed from the floor of the church, at a 
great distance from the eye. At the beginning 
of the present century, when the colours were 
found to want renewing and the roof cleaning, 
it was determined to coat both roof and bosses 
with a colour-wash, which reduced them to one 
uniform tint, and of course greatly marred the 
effect of the old sculptures. The roof has been 
already cleared of the colour-wash and the 
stonework exhibited; and it is found that quite 
enough of the original colour remains to guide a 
faithful and skilful restorer. But meanwhile it 
is thought that these sculptures should be re. 
presented by means of photography, as a monu- 
ment of Medieval art. Dean Goulburn will 
edit them. 








WAGES. 


Sir,—Perhaps you will admit a few words 
from one of those believers in the potency of 
self-interest in governing the actions of average 
mankind, on whom some of us think you were a 
little hard in your recent article on wages. You 
justly denounce the “doctrine that it is self- 
interest alone that governs all the actions of 
every man.” Yet self-interest is a very real 
force, andI venture to think may be a beneficial 
one. The whole question turns on the point 
whether it is blind or enlightened. Self-interest 
impels a thief to steal my purse. If he were 
better instructed, the same feeling would teach 
him to leave it alone. Similarly, if the work- 
men had been better taught they would often 
refrain from making demands which are simply 
suicidal. In fact, nothing could be more dis- 
similar than the effects of this same feeling in 
different instances ; they may be wholly good or 
wholly bad. Our wisdom surely consists, not in 
ignoring or decrying the impulse, but in doing 
our utmost to insure that it shall be wisely 
directed. It is, doubtless, an evil that capital 
and labour should take up a hostile attitude. 
Both are necessary to the production of wealth, 
and if they are to co-operate efficiently, they 
must be in harmony. Still, so long as the 
labourer has no share in the capital employed, it 
is idle to ignore the fact that the labourer and 
the capitalist must be, to some extent, in oppo- 
sition. The wealth produced by their joint 
efforts is to be divided between them in some 
proportion. What that proportion shall be is 
necessarily matter for discussion from opposite 
points of view. And I venture to think that 
any supposed settlement under which one party 
18 conscious of sustaining a loss for the advan- 
tage of the other, is essentially a non-permanent 
and hollow affair. Substantial agreement must 
rest on the basis of mutual satisfaction. The 
old relations between master and servants, 
where a distinct tie was recognised on both 
sides, and into which a good deal of sentiment 
entered—what may be called the feudal theory, 
—these relations, with all their advantages and 
disadvantages, and there were many of both, are 
now practically extinct. The railways and the 
press have done that for us, and it would be 
vain to regret them or to look for their revival. 
The true solution of the difficulty lies in the 
near future, and it will be found, I think with 
you, in some kind of co-operation, or co-partner- 
ship, different perhaps from any we have hitherto 
seen, but such that the labourer shall have a 
share in the capital employed and the wealth 
produced in the process, and that all parties 
concerned shall have an obvious identity of 
interest. 

In your aspiration for some such state of 
things as this a good many of us will share, and 
be happy to do what we can towards bringing it 
about. But nogood will be done by ignoring the 


fact that under the present system we must 
have hostile interests, or by either side denouncing 
the other as selfish or ungrateful. Still less will 








outsiders improve matters by preaching sickening 
sermons on universal benevolence. 

If I have made my meaning clear, you will see 
why I must dissent from your opinion that in the 
present dispute in the building trade “the 
question for consideration is whether the in- 
creased amount supposed to be received by the 
workman is as well spent,—i.e., for the good of 
the community,—by him as it would have been 
by the capitalist.” Surely a workman should 
receive the value of his work; and this value is 
not affected by consideration of what he does 
with his wages. Practically, however, it is 
enough that it would be impossible to obtain a 
correct answer to sucha question. The questions 
which, I submit, should be asked and answered 
are such as these:—Has the value of money 
declined, and the real reward of the labourer 
thus decreased? Has the efficiency of labour 
increased ? What is the proportion between the 
wages-fund and the labouring population? Are 
the profits on capital, exclusive of compensation 
for risk and wages of superintendence, above 
the current rate of interest? The result of a 
comparison of the answers to these questions 
should dictate the conduct of both parties. At 
present, unfortunately, the only questions asked 
would seem to be, “Can we enforce this 
demand ?” on the one hand; and on the other, 
“Can we successfully resist it??” Ultimately, 
both will feel the result of flying in the face of 
laws which are as sure in their operation as the 
recarrence of the seasons. 

I do not profess to decide on the merits of the 
present dispute,—that I leave to wiser or bolder 
spirits, who are not afraid to form an opinion on 
slender data; butif it be true, as I have seen it 
stated, that the object of the workmen is to 
reduce the hours of labour, in order to give 
employment to brother-workmen who at present 
seek it in vain, their conduct is founded on an 
economic fallacy. It amounts to this: that 
because the supply of labour is in excess of the 
demand they wish to raise the price; in other 
words, that since misery results from the present 
undue strain on the wages-fund, they propose to 
mend matters by increasing the strain. One 
thing, I fear, is only too certain. Whatever 
agreement may now be come to can be of no 
value towards a real settlement. It will but put 
off the difficulty for the present, to confront us 
anew at no distant day. 

Meanwhile, some of the energies of the 
working man’s instructors would be well em- 
ployed in teaching him to regard his social 
relations from a scientific point of view. He 
should be shown that economic forces are forces 
in actual operation, and not empty phrases; 
that it is hisinterest and his duty to study them, 
and that to ignore or ridicule them is simple 
imbecility. A little knowledge of the elements 
of political economy would suffice to teach him 
some home truths,—that, for example, waste and 
destruction are not “good for trade;” that the 
wisdom of a demand for increased wages does 
not ‘depend merely on the probability of its 
success; above all, that the rate of wages 
depends greatly on the proportion between the 
wages-fund and the labouring population ; that, 
in fact, “no material improvement in the con- 
dition of the working classes can be permanent 
unless it is accompanied by circumstances which 
will prevent a counterbalancing increase of popu- 
lation.”? The men who will undertake the task 
I have indicated will not gain an immediate 
popularity, but they will act a patriotic part, and 
will prove themselves the true friends of the 
working classes. H. 








RISK OF BUILDINGS FROM FIRE. 


Srr,—I have read with great interest your 
remarks on the risk of buildings from fire, and I 
believe that the profession will benefit from 
perusing Captain Shaw’s recent work on “ Fire 
Surveys.” 

It has not been generally thought that stone 
staircases and iron columns are dangerous; and 
although they cannot be burnt, it does not appear 
that they resist fire equally well as brick or timber 
in large scantlings. I do not know whether I 
am advocating anything new in calling attention 
to the use which might be made of Portland 
cement for stairs. Bricks made of four of sand to 
one of cement will bear a pressure equal to the 
best stocks, and made with neat Portland cement 
they are aa strong at six months as Staffordshire 
blue bricks or York landings. Such being the 
case, would it not be possible to cast Portland 
cement steps in moulds, with rounded and re- 


turned nosings, &c., complete? They might, if 
desired, have sinkings on the top of each tread, 
for the insertion of ornamental tiles; and if 
manufactured in large quantities the expense 
would not be great. 

It is well known that Portland cement, for 
furnace-work, will stand fire better than Roman 
cement. 

Perhaps the insertion of this letter in your 
next number may be the means of bringing forth 
some better suggestion than the above. 

T. A. Britron. 








KENSINGTON GARDENS AND PALACE. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest (as I 
do everything in the Builder) the remarks of 
your correspondent signed “Quondam’”’ on Ken- 
sington Gardens and Palace. There is another 
reason why his recommendation might be turned 
to advantage,—namely ; should the palace be 
brought down to the round piece of water, room 
might be found for the Knightsbridge Barracks, 
as, I believe, might be found at present, between 
it and the Palace-garden houses. A. C. 

House of Lords. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ventilation of Sewers.—Last week the commit- 
tee on the ventilation of sewers presented a report 
upon the resolution of the Board of the 26th of 
June, 1868, referring to them the question of the 
ventilation of the sewers belonging to the Board, 
especially to advise the Board as to the expe- 
diency of effecting a premium (by public adver- 
tisement) for the best practicable plan of 
effecting such ventilation; and stating that they 
have arrived at the opinion that it is undesirable 
to offer a premium for a plan of ventilation, as 
it appears that no one plan would be applicable 
to the whole of the metropolis, and recom- 
mending that the committee be further autho- 
rised to pursue their investigations, and to deal 
with each case that arises according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the same, reporting 
from time to time the results to the Board. Mr. 
Saunders, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said no one system was applicable to the whole 
of the metropolis, but each case must be treated: 
upon its peculiar exigencies. They used charcoal- 
boxes, and in every possible instance the up-cast 
shaft of factories. Next to draining the land, 
there was nothing of such importance as keeping 
the noxious gases arising from sewage from 
reaching the population. The report was then 
adopted. 

The York Water-Gate.—The works committee 
presented a report stating that the committee 
have considered the letter from the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington Museum, 
requesting that the art-pupils might be per-. 
mitted to sketch and measure the York Water- 
Gate in the grounds adjoining the Victoria 
Embankment, and to remove a portion of the 
earth for that purpose, and recommending that 
the Department be referred to the proprietor of 
the gate, with a view to inducing him to remove 
the gateway, so that it may form a finish to the 
street and be on the same level. On the motion 
of Mr. Runtz, the report was adopted. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


OSWALD Vv. THE GUARDIANS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON}- 
TYNE UNION. 


T Is action, tried on the 15th inst. in Newcastle, 
before Mr. Justice Willes, was for professional 
services rendered by the plaintiff, who is an ar- 
chitect in Newcastle, to the Guardians of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Poor Law Union in the 
erection of an infirmary, and alterations of the 
workhouse buildings. The amount claimed was. 
5381. 18s. 1d.; 1501. had been paid into court ; 
and the action was to recover the balance, 
3881. 18s. 1d. The action was based on the 
following letters :— 

*‘ North Elswick Hall, 28rd November, 1867. 
Sept. Oswald, esq., Newcastle. ; 

Sir,—The Guardians of the Poor of this union are about 
to build hospitals, &c., near the present workhouse. The 
plans are about ready, but the intention of the guardians. 
is to engage a professional man to do the following work : 
Ist. To examine, and, if necessary, to alter or add to these 
plans, all of which are to be gone over with Mr. Brown. 
and our medical officer, 2nd. To revise and alter the 

Jans as required by the Guardians and the Poor-Law 
oard, ard. To prepare estimates to submit to the 
Guardians on Friday next, if amg but at the latest on 
Friday week, the 6th December, 1867, when the plans are 
to be laid before the Guardians, 4th, To superintend and 





carry out the whole of the works to completion; and 5th. 
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To do all and everything necessary to be done to commence 
carry on, and finish the work. Great attention to be paid 
to warmage, light, and ventilation. If I succeed in in- 
ducing the Guardians to confer the appointment on you, 
will you undertake to work on the clear understanding 
that your remuneration is to be 25 per cent. commission on 
the gross actual cost of the works, and no more ? IfIdo 
not succeed in securing the appointment for you, then in 
that case I undertake to pay re 10/, 10s. (ten guineas) for 
doing the work Nos, 1, 2, and 3, on the other side. But, 
if the Guardians do confer on you the appointment, then 
in that case the ten guineas are to be considered as a part 
of the commission of 2} per cent., and is to be deducted 
from the gross amount of the said commission. Please to 
say if you will undertake the work on the terms I have 
named,—Dear Sir, yours truly, Henry Minvarn.” 


To the letter Mr. Oswald replied that he ac- 
cepted the conditions stated. Mr. Herschel 
opened the case, and called the following evi- 
dence for the plaintiff :— 


Mr. Septimus Oswald, the plaintiff, examined by Mr- 
ern am an architect in Newcastle, and have been 
since 1855. On 23rd November, 1867, I had an interview 
with Mr. Milvain, vice-chairman of the Newcastle Board 
of Guardians, In consequence of that interview, I re- 
eeived a letter from Mr. Milvain, and replied on the same 
day. Onthe 25th November I first saw the plans ; they 
were not at all matured; it was not possible to make an 
estimate from them. The committee saw the deficiency 
of the plans for themselves. I received no written instruc- 
tions from the Board as to how the plans were to be 
drawn. I received all my instructions from the Work- 
house committee, and they were all verbal. (The minutes 
of the committee were put in.) The plans shown to me 
made the building run north and south; mine made them 
run east and west ; that change involved an entirely new 
plan. The plansI received were of no use whatever in 
the preparation of the plans I made. My plans were sent 
to the Poor-law Board, who returned them with certain 
requisitions, one of which was that the quadrangle should 
be open to the south instead of to the north, The ground 
falls from the south to the north to the extent of 14 ft. 
The alterations required by the Poor-law Board neces- 
sitated a new set of plans. I went to London with a 
deputation from the Guardians to wait upon the Poor-law 
Board, to see what alterations were required; and on the 
24th April the Board approved of a small pencil plan 
[produced] showing the buildings turned round, I after- 
wards made a new set of plans in accordance with that 
change—that is to say, working plans. I also prepared 
specifications and took out quantities for tenders. Onthe 
8th of August, 1868, I received from the clerk to the Board 
of Guardians the following letter :—‘‘ I beg to inform you 
that at the meeting of the Board of Guardians of this 
Union, held yesterday, you were appointed the architect 
to superintend and carry out thé whole of the works of 
the above erections, at 2} per cent. commission on the 
gross actual cost of the works, and no more, in conformity 
with the agreement made with the vice-chairman of the 
Board.” The buildings were erected from my second set 
of plans, and I superintended. The usual charge for the 
preparations of plans and superintendence is 5 per cent. 
Assuming that dass was no contract, the charge for the 
second set of plans, and an approximate estimate, would 
be 13 per cent. I charge 1} for the first set of plans. The 
preparation of the plans down to the commencement of 
the works is 2} per cent.: the plans for the latter were 
complete with specifications. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Holker: The basement story 
at first was of necessity built; but the Guardians did not 
at first intend to complete it ; they would leave the walls 
rough, and have very few windows and no plastering, and 
the 6 per cent. was commission on 7711, 14s, 2d. for com- 
pleting the basement, while the 2} per cent. on 12,604, 
was for superintending the works. A number of plans 
prepared by Mr. Brown were produced to me, One was 
a block plan. 

By the Judge: Thisis a totally different plan from mine. 
This is for an enclosed yard; mine was for a quadrangle. 

Cross-examination resumed : Mr. Brown’s plan was for 
one long building. I had no plan laid before me from Mr. 
Brown for a quadrangle. Brown's plans were repudiated 
by the Guardians. I suggested a variety of alterations. 

Evidence having been given on both sides, the Judge 
said, insumming up, that he was _— the case would go 
to,men of business, who would decide according to 
honesty and fairness. There would be no honesty, fair- 
ness, or equity in giving the plaintiff one farthing more 
than he was entitled to under the contract; at the same 
time, common justice suggested that that bargain was 
made with reference to what the parties were dealing with 
at the time, and could not bind the plaintiff or defendants 
in respect of a different thing which was afterwards sub- 
stituted. Was the work which the plaintiff was called 
upon to do different from the contract? Was it known to 
the Guardians that it was different ? Did the Guardians 
employ the plaintiff to make new plans? And did they 
do so, knowing that he would have to expend more labour 
and time upon them? Again, did Brown’s plans become 
totally useless? If they did, Mr. Oswald must be paid as 
an architect introduced in the first instance. If the jury 
came to the conclusion that the 24 per cent. on the cost 
was to pay for what was done, the jury ought to find for 
the Guardians, Assuming there was work done under cir- 
cumstances universally known to involve an extra charge, 
then the jury must find for the plaintiff, and then 
question would be as to the amount to be paid. 

The jury retired at ten minutes past five to consider 
their verdict, and in ten minutes returned with a verdict 
for the plaintiff, both as to the plans and the specifications, 
Amount, 200/., out of the 2462. claimed. 





A TESTIMONIAL. 


On Friday yan the 12th inst, a dinner was given at 
the Somerset Arms, Fulham-road, West Brompton, by the 
foremen, pieceworkers, sub-contractors, and others em- 
ma on the Redcliffe Estate, to Mr. Henry Smith, on 
is retiring from the ition of clerk of the works to 
Messrs. Corbett & McClymont. They at the same time 
presented him with a handsome marble timepiece, as a 
memorial of the regard they had always entertained for 
him. Mr. F. N.Kemp presided ; Mr. Rattenbury, foreman 
of carpenters, acting as vice-chairman. In presenting the 
testimonial the chairman said they had always considered 
Mr, Smith one of the corner-stones to the estate, and the 
~- name the estate had obtained was in great measure 

ue to his energy and exertion. It need not be added 
that Mr. Smith expressed himself very gratefully. 





DRAINAGE AT TOOTING JUNCTION. 


S1z,—I request to call the attention, through you, of 
the powers that be to the state of drainage at Tootin 
Junction, The sewage from Arnold-road, and the ro 
adjoining, is carried @ pipe drain to an open ditch in 
the centre of the middle platform at the railway station. 
The stench has been so bad at times as to make the rail- 
way Officials ill; and on the station-master complaining 
of the nuisance to the engineer of the railway company, 
he was directed to have the drain stopped up at once, 
which he did, and it now stands in this state; it is 
therefore only a question of a few days at the most 
to make the houses unfit for habitation. One of the 
landlords had his attention drawn to the state of affairs 
about twelve months since by the railway company, 
and requesting him to make some other provision for 
his sewage, and not to drain it into the open ditch, 
He took no notice of the request, and unless he can be 
compelled to make some improvement in the outfall of 
sewage, it will pollute the neighbourhood. 

If a formal complaint were made to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, would they step in and rectify the 
matter ? L. 








BEECH. 


Srr,—Will one of your correspondents inform me of a 
receipt for preventing beech from cracking, as I make a 
large number of beech mallets, and as soon as I cut o 


they crack at the ends, which is a great loss ? ° 








DONEGAL GRANITE. 


Mr. Harte, the county surveyor of Donegal, 
has sent to the Dublin Exhibition some speci- 
mens of polished Irish granite, in the shape of 
slabs and columns, which are attracting attention. 
Plain white granite, in hammered blocks, ready 
to be set, can be supplied in Dublin at 83d. a 
foot, and the red polished granite, dressed, at 9s. 
afoot. The exhibitor says, a house with 28 ft. 
of frontage and 43 ft. high, after deducting 
openings, will cost, polished, 3241.; add for 
mouldings, &c., 601. ; freight to London, 211. 15s. ; 
total cost for an entire granite polished front, 
4051. 15s. By a combination of, say one-third 
polished red (at 9s. per foot superficial, and two- 
thirds white, plain, at 4d. per foot superficial), 
the costs, he says, would be reduced to about 
1671., while the effect would be increased. 








SEWAGE IN TOWNS. 


On Wednesday last a meeting of municipal 
authorities and others, interested in remedy- 
ing the nuisance of sewage in towns, was 
held in Stafford House, by the kind permis. 
sion of the owner, the Duke of Sutherland. 
The meeting was very well attended, and 
the chair was occupied by his Grace. The im- 
mediate purpose for which the meeting was 
called was to discuss the plan of Major- 
General H. Y. D. Scott, for getting rid of such 
nuisances by fire, and to devise measures for 
applying the principle to the removal of the 
present difficulties. As our readers know, Gen. 
Scott’s process is inactual operation at Ealing, and 
the subject has been discussed by the Society of 
Aris and the Architectural Association, Conduit- 
street. His plan of precipitating with lime or lime 
and clay, and the conversion of the deposit into 
lime or cement by calcination, has been strongly 
recommended, and the cement thus produced is 
valuable ; General Scott says that he is at pre- 
sent getting 31. 10s. a ton for it. A great variety 
of remarks and questions on these several points, 
proceeding from Mr. Morgan (Barking), Mr. 
Hawkesley, C.E., Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., Mr. Web- 
ster, Colonel Hogg, M.P., Mr. Bennett, Mr. W. 
Hope, Mr. Jones (Ealing), Mr. Bramwell, C.E., 
Dr. Frankland, and others followed, which were 
answered by General Scott. Mr. Graves, M.P., 
moved, and Mr. Cole, C.B., seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Duke, who responded. 








BASILICAS AND CHURCH REVIVAL. 


On Sunday morning last, the Rev. E. Salis- 
bury Ffoulkes, B.D., preached to a numerous 
congregation in St. Bridget’s Church, Waver- 
tree, Liverpool, on the subject of basilicas in 
connexion with church revival. The text was 
taken from St. Luke, xii. 2: “For there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed: 
neither hid that shall not be revealed.” The 
preacher said there was a striking harmony 
between those words and the character of the 
building in which they were assembled, and 
between the character of that building and the 
character of the age in which they lived. The 
words of the text were precisely what the walls 
of that church said to them. The walls were so 
constructed as to let in most light. There was 
no corner of the building where anything could 
go on long without being seen—there was no 
room in it for concealment or mystery; it was a 





cheerful, transparent edifice, without gloom or 
obscurity. Nothing that could be lavished on 
the walls by way of decoration was thrown away, 
and as for the behaviour of the worshippers-and 
the manner of conducting the services, all wag 
as patent as day. That church was by no meang 
of the character of the Gothic or Medizeval style, 
the style most prevalent in England formerly, 
and which had been so largely revived among ug 
of late years. It was not his intention either to 
criticise or disparage that style; but looking at 
our existing habits and cast of mind, looking at 
what the services of the Church had ceased to 
be, and were likely to become again, he could 
not think that Gothic would be the favourite 
style much longer in this country, where a new 
church had to be built and not an old one re. 
stored. The type of architecture presented to 
them in that church was not merely more suited 
to modern requirements than Gothic, but it 
carried them back to times far holier and purer 
than the middle ages, and reminded them of 
triumphs which ceased just as the middle ages 
commenced. The middle ages won lands to the 
Church, not souls; the ages to which that archi. 
tecture carried them back won not merely souls 
but nations to the truth of the Gospel. The 
Christianity of the middle ages had its impres. 
siveness, its attractions, its merits, if they would; 
but it was not the Christianity which the Apostles 
preached, or it would have produced similar 
effects in the world to what they did. Instead 
of that it never advanced ; it never won a single 
nation to the faith; it mystified the faith itself. 
Beliefs, not believers, were multiplied. In the 
ages to which that architecture carried them back 
not only laymen, but slaves, women, and children 
preached the Gospel by giving their lives and by 
shedding their blood for it. When Christianity was 
first preached it was arraigned in buildings such 
as those for contempt of the law. Buildings 
suchas those were then called basilicas—i.e., royal 
edifices, or the king’s courts. Their arrange- 
ment was substantially what they saw in that 
church. Having described the construction of 
the basilicas of which Christianity became pos- 
sessed when the Roman empire became Christian, 
he said the central part was called the nave (the 
Latin word for ship), because Christianity had 
been early symbolised in a ship, and the lateral 
parts aisles, as though they were the wings to 
bear it heavenwards. Coming to the more prac- 
tical part of his subject, including church revival 
in general, and with special reference to the 
character of the age in which they lived, he 
said that if the character of the present age was 
not absolutely straightforward and upright, it 
was the next thing to it, in that there was 
nothing it detested so cordially as underhanded- 
ness and hair-splitting, moves in the dark and 
intrigues. The Church movement had never 
been distrusted in this country when it had been 
outspoken ; it had gained the confidence of the 
public in proportion as its objects had been 
avowed, its reasons for them shown to be solid, 
and not the result of a halting between two 
opinions. Referring to galleries in churches, he 
said that nine-tenths of our church revivalists 
looked upon galleries in churches as an abomi- 
nation for which there was not a word to be 
said. Why so? Simply because, without being 
conscious of it in all cases, they were medise- 
valists at heart; they judged things by the 
standard and rule of the Middle Ages, church 
architecture included. They professed to have 
done with the Middle Ages, and they were never 
more committed to them in practice than at the 
present time. Church revivalists seemed to 
think that, because galleries were not suitable 
to a Gothic church, therefore they could never 
be suitable to any church. Yet it so happened 
that in the style which preceded Gothic by so 
many centuries galleries found their natural 
place. Another vulgar error into which they 
had fallen by looking at church architecture 
through Medizeval spectacles related to the 
ceremonial,—the position of the celebrant at the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, a subject 
which was now, perhaps, the uppermost in the 
minds of all. In all basilicas the place assigned 
to the clergy was what had been occupied by 
the tribunal of the judge, and that stood on a 
raised platform at the further extremity of the 
central part, and was usually semicircular or 
apsidal in shape, and in front of the clergy was 
placed the altar. 








St. Ann’s Heath Lunatic Asylum.—We 
understand that the design submitted by Mr. 
Alfred Smith has been selected. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Loughton (Essew).—The new church dedicated 
to the honour of St. Mary the Virgin was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Rochester on 
the 5th inst. It consists of nave, apsidal chan- 
cel, chancel aisles, transepts, and south aisle 

(the completion of the north aisle has been de- 
ferred for want of funds). It is faced exter- 
nally with Godalming or Bargate stone, from the 
pits of Messrs. Sisley, in random work brought 
up occasionally to single courses of squared 
stones with red tile bands to relieve the colour. 
The Bath stone dressings to doors and windows 
are carried through the whole thickness of the 
walls. Corsham Down stone is used for the in- 
terior finishings of nave arcade, &c. All the 
stones are put together with a wide joint, which 
is ironed back to form a Y joint. The walling 
stone is used on the outside for all quoins which 
are formed by a chisel draft, 1} in. on each side. 
The roofs are covered with red tiles, with ridge 
tiles finial, and on the chancel, crockets, of the 
same, made by Mr. Cooper, of Maidenhead, 
from the designs of the architect. All the tim- 
ber construction remains as left by the carpen- 
ters, the seats only are stained to a low tone, 
and varnished. Various gifts of carving and 
other ornaments and fittings have been made; 
notably,—the carving of the south porch, by 
the Rev. John Gott, of Bramley; the font, 
which is the gift of Mrs. Maitland ; a stained- 
glass window, given by Mr. P. Gellatly. Mr. 
Bentley, of Waltham Abbey, is the builder; 
Messrs. Allen & Burge have done the carving. 
The architect is Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, of 
London. 

Kilburn.—The new church of St. Augustine, 
Kilburn, has been opened for Divine Service. 
It is not yet consecrated, as the structure is not 
completed. The edifice has been built under 
the direction of Mr. Pearson, of Harley-street. 
All the seats are free. The plan of the church 
consists of a nave and chancel, together in- 
ternally 155 ft. long and 28 ft. wide, and 56 ft. 
high up to the ridge of the groining. The 
outside facing is of red brick, and the inside of 
stock brick. Bath stone is used throughout for 
dressings. The style is an adaptation of Early 
Thirteenth-century. The church will accom- 
modate, when completed, about 1,200 persons on 
the ground-floor, while the triforium can be 
made available for 250 more. A small portion 
of the area is intended to be seated with movable 
benches, the remainder of the church with 
chairs. Part only, however, of the church is as 
yet built, and this includes the transepts, with 
two bays of the nave and all east of them. Four 
bays of the nave, with the additional aisles, 
porch, and tower, remain to be built; also the 
fléche. Messrs. Colls & Son, of Moorgate-street, 
are the builders. 

Podimore (Somerset)—The church here has 
been reopened, after restoration through the 
liberality of Mr. G. D. W. Digby, of Sherborne 
Castle; but the chancel is as yet left in a 
dilapidated state. The church has an octagonal 
First Pointed tower, with a belfry stage of later 
date. The great features of the church are the 
relics of the paintings with which the whole was 
covered. Many of the old oak benches have 
been repaired and re-used, as well as the fifteenth- 
century pulpit. The roofs are wagon-headed, 
of the usual local type, strengthened by oak tie- 
beams. Messrs. Slater & Carpenter are the 
architects ; Mr. Creed, the clerk of works. The 
contractors were local tradesmen. 

Aslington (Sussev).—The parish church of 
Aslington has been reopened. The consecration 
of an additional piece of ground lately taken 
into the churchyard was combined with the 
opening ceremony by the Bishop of Chichester. 
The enlargement nearly trebles the area of the 
old building, and consists of an extension of the 
nave to the west about 15 ft., and a new south 
aisle, porch, and vestry. The new portions are 
generally built with local stone and Bath stone 
dressings, in the style of the old church, which 
was erected during the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Ancient work has been preserved, and 
used in again. The new aisle roof is open- 
timbered, and plastered between the rafters. In 
the porch the old roof has been reproduced, and 
some of the old timbers used in again. The old 
porch doorway is also refixed in the new aisle- 
wall. The chancel seats, pulpit, sedilia, altar- 
rail, and table are all of wainscot. The nave 
seats are of English oak, cut from the estate of 
the Rev. John Goring, of Wiston Park. The 
floors are laid with encaustic tiles from Mr. 
Minton Taylor's works. The work has been 








designed and superintended by Mr. R. Wheeler, 
of Tunbridge Wells, assisted in the latter part by 
Mr. G. Hanby. Mr. Dalby, of Steyning, was 
the contractor. 

Bruton (Somerset).—The nave of Bruton Church 
was reopened on the 20th ult., being the first 
portion completed of the restoration of the whole 
under Messrs. Slater,& Carpenter. The roofs of the 
nave and aisles are of the richest possible type, 
moulded and carved over the whole surface. 
Unfortunately, owing to the original bad con- 
struction of the gutters, these roofs were become 
dangerous, through the ‘rotting off of the ends 
of all the timbers and wall-plates. Iron rods 
and struts had been introduced; but in the 
mean time the north walls of the nave and 
aisles had been pushed out of the upright; it 
was necessary, therefore, to rebuild entirely the 
north arcade and clearstory, and to take down 
and reconstruct the old roof, which, with the 
exception of three new tie-beams, wall-plates, and 
some few ribs, has been put up again. The 
missing angels, bosses, panels, &c., have been 
renewed and carved by Pepper & Son, of 
Brighton. The same treatment will now be 
adopted with the aisle roof. The nave has 
been reseated with open seats, re-using the old 
Jacobean bench-ends. On removing the modern 
wood-and-plaster chancel arch, the original arch 
was found springing from corbels; but it 
was so much cut about that it has had to be 
rebuilt. The original rood-loft stairs remain; 
but the rood-screen has been for many years in 
a neighbouring church. Portions of a screen 
remain in the tower, but these probably were for 
St. Catherine’s chapel, where a stone staircase 
yet remains, indicating the position of the 
screen. A very interesting crypt was discovered, 
partly under the nave and partly under the 
chancel. It is of six bays, vaulted with two 
detached columns. It formed at one time the 
substructure of an earlier chancel. It is now 
used as a burial-vault of the Berkeley family, 
and has been preserved, the level of the floor 
rising (as formerly) from west to east, so as to 
get over the crown of the vault. Its original 
doors and windows are, of course, now blocked 
up. The works have been carried out under the 
architects by Messrs. Clarke & Son, of Bruton, 
with Mr. Court as clerk of works. The warming 
is by Haden, of Trowbridge. 

Southampton.—St. Michael’s Church, South- 
ampton, has been reopened after restoration. 
The whole of the galleries have been removed ; 
the walls have been stripped of the plaster with 
which they were covered some forty years ago, 
when a new roof was provided; the pews and 
pulpits are gone, and the floor taken up, leaving 
the base of the area at its original level, which 
is a foot and a half or so lower than the street. 
New rafters and supports have been introduced 
under each of the aisle roofs; the vestry in the 
north-east corner has been thrown into the 
church, and forms a “chapel” for private com- 
munion, there standing within the rope railing, 
which only now separates it from the north aisle, 
a small altar, on which stand an ornamental 
brazen cross, a couple of candlesticks bearing 
long tapers and vases filled with flowers. The 
old-fashioned staircase which occupied the oppo- 
site corner of the church leading to the belfry 
has been removed, giving thereby room for a 
choir chapel, and in its place there has been a 
spiral staircase of somewhat temporary construc. 
tion in appearance, which runs up close by the 
south-eastern support of the tower and spire. 
Within the chancel considerable alterations have 
been made, mainly in accordance with High 
Church ideas. The high altar is separated from 
the smaller chapel already alluded to by a dwarf 
wall of Bath stone, surmounted with a light iron 
railing painted blue. The chancel-space under 
the’tower is occupied by the choir stalls, of oak 
plainly carved; the seats for the congregation 
are of modern pattern and comfortable construc- 
tion, and are made of pine, the work being of the 
plainest possible character. All the sittings are 
unappropriated. The centre aisle is paved with 
red and black square encaustic tiles, and others 
of a more ornamental character are laid down in 
the chancel. The chancel ceiling has been 
painted and decorated, and the approaches are 
also coloured. This portion of the work was 
carried out by Mr. C. Vaughan. The general 
appearance of the church is at present one of 
incompleteness, the stone walls being for the 
most part left as they were found after the 
removal of the plaster. The work of restoration 
has been carried out by Mr. H. I. Sanders, of 
the Strand, builder, under the supervision of a 
committee. The work so far done has been at a 


cost of about 1,0001., of which there is a defi- 
ciency of about 200/.; and 1,0001. as well are 
required to complete the restoration. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Swansea.—The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan 
Chapel in the locality of Sandfields, has been 
laid. Quite a new town has shot up in the 
Sandfields within the past few years, and open 
spaces there are still being built upon witha 
rapidity bespeaking the material progress of the 
borough. There is now a large aggregation of 
the working classes in that district. The site 
obtained is in St. Helen’s-road, opposite the 
Hospital. The architects are Messrs. Habershon, 
Pite, & Faulkner, of London, Cardiff, and New- 
port. The style of the building is “ Victorian,” 
and it will accord with the architecture of the 
buildings opposite. There will be a schoolroom 
underneath, 12 ft. in height, and 72 ft. long by 
45 ft. broad. The chapel will seat about 350 
persons, but provision will be made for galleries 
to be put up hereafter, which will seat 300 more. 
The contractor is Mr. David Morgan, and the 
amount of the contract 1,926l. 7s. 5d. The 
extra cost, including capitalised value of the 
ground-rent, will be about 2,3001. 

Stockport.—The foundation-stone of a place of 
worship at Stockport Little Moor, called the 
“New Union Chapel,” has been laid by Sir 
James Watts, knt., of Abney Hall, the term 
“Union” having been selected ‘“ to denote the 
fusion of all sects of Christians, in the erection 
of a tabernacle in a locality where the want of 
such a place has been long felt ; and where alk 
classes may worship from one common platform, 
gentlemen of all denominations having con- 
tributed to the work.” The designs for the 
chapel are by Mr. T. H. Allen, architect ; and 
the contractor is Mr. Henry Barlow. The site 
selected for the purpose is a fork of land where 
the Marple-road and that leading to Hazel-grove 
meet. The building will be in the Gothic style 
of architecture, faced all round with stock 
bricks, and relieved by stone bands and other 
dressings, with a circular rose-light window in 
the front gable. A tower at one corner forms a 
feature, with a porch on the opposite corner. 
It will have two entrances in the front; one in 
the tower has a staircase leading to the orchestra 
above the vestry. The chapel will be 47 ft. 
long and 31 ft. wide in the clear, and 25 ft. high 
to the ceiling, and is arranged to accommodate 
250 people. The pews and roof-timbers will be 
of pitch pine, stained and varnished. The cost 
will be about 1,0007. 

Bristol.—Pill Wesleyan Chapel, Bristol, has 























been opened for divine service. The contract, 
which includes a school, has been carried out by 
Mr. J. W. King, builder, Bristol, from drawings 
and under the supervision of Mr. HK. A. Lans- 
downe, architect, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Leicester—The memorial-stone of a Noncon- 
formist church has been laid on a site in New 
Parks-street, Leicester. The building, when 
completed, will seat nearly 1,000 persons. Mr, 
Shenton is the architect. The church is cruci- 
form in plan, but the intersection of the four 
arms of the cross is converted into an octagon, 
in which part the bulk of the congregation will 
assemble. The site being surrounded by streets 
partially dictated this form, as it was thought 
desirable to have a separate entrance from three 
of them, in order to give increased facilities of 
ingress to and egress from the church. The 
principal or nave entrance, in New Park-street, 
will be approached through an arched colonnade, 
leading to an open porch, from which access will 
be obtained to the gallery-staircase, as well as to 
the body of the church. The end of the apse is 
made semicircular on plan, and is appropriated 
to the organ and to the use of the choir. A 
gallery, five seats deep, will be erected at the 
end of the nave, above the open porch. The 
extreme internal length of the church, from the 
nave to the apse, is 120 ft., and the clear breadth 
across the transepts is 113 ft., the width of the 
central octagon being nearly 50ft. The style 
chosen for the building is an adaptation of the 
Early Gothic; but as the church will be mainly 
a brick structure, no attempt has beeu made to 
give it a high decorative character, and the effect 
of the building will rely upon its variety of 
outline, rather than upon minute detail in its 
several parts. No endeavour has been made to 
construct decoration for the mere sake of orna- 
ment, but construction has been decorated where 
possible without great expenditure of money. 





The walls of the interior will be faced with red 
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bricks to a height of 7 ft. from the floor, above 
which they will be finished with white bricks, 
bounded with red courses, in order to break up 
its otherwise monotonous surface. The chief 
architectural features of the building will be the 
octagon, whose internal height is 55 ft., and 
whose elevation in the interior is 85 ft. from the 
ground to the top of the lantern. Around its 
upper part will be a range of lancet-headed clear- 
story windows, twenty-eight in number, which, it 
is hoped, may some day be filled with stained 
glass. From each angle of the octagon are pro- 
jected stone shafts, with carved caps and bases, 
from which will spring the curved ribs of the 
roof-trusses. The ceiling will be partially dome- 
shaped, the timbers being visible, which, together 
with the boarding, will be stained and varnished. 
The height of the nave and transepts will be 
32 ft. from the floor to the ceiling, and these 
roofs will be treated similar to that of the 
octagon. The seat accommodation, allowing a 
full width in each sitting for adults, will be as 
follows :—Ground floor, 700; gallery floor, 70; 
total, 770. The church will be warmed by means 
of hot water on the low-pressure system, for 
which two furnaces will be fixed in the basement. 
A vestry will be erected on the eastern side of 
the apse, and it was intended to have had a 
similar building on the western side; but this, 
together with the gallery which it was proposed 
to have in each of the transepts, has for the 
present been abandoned, although the founda- 
tions for them have been built. There will be 
accommodation in all provided for upwards of 
900 people. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stamford.—A draft scheme for the manage- 
ment of the Stamford Endowed Schools has 
been brought under the notice of the Corpora- 
tion. A clause in reference to Radcliffe’s High 
School, says :—“ So soon as conveniently may 
be after the date of this scheme, the governors 
shall provide on some site convenient of access 
for the inhabitants of Stamford, school accom- 
modation sufficient and suitable for a high 
school for at least 150 boys, and a residence 
for the head master, with boarding accommoda- 
tion for thirty boys; they shall also provide a 
place for cricket and other games for the use of 
the scholars. Fer this purpose they may ex- 
pend a capital sum not exceeding 6,0001., unless 
with the consent of the Charity Commissioners.” 

Bradford.—The chief stone of St. Michael’s 
and All Angels Church Schools, which are build- 
ing in the rear of the church, in Brick-lane, 
Bradford, has been laid. The schools, which 
are being erected entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, have been designed by Messrs. T. H. 
& Healey, architects, Bradford, in plain Gothic 
style. Accommodation will be found for 250 
boys and girls in a mixed school, and there will 
be an infants’ school for 223 children, with play- 
grounds attached. The total cost will be about 
2,1001., including furnishing and fittings, and 
towards this sum about 1,1501. has been either 
promised or received. 

Haughton-le-Skerne. — The new schools at 
Drinkfield, in the township of Whessoe, in the 
parish of Haughton-le-Skerne, have been opened. 
These schools have been built by the Rev. E. 
Cheese, rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, and Mrs. 
i. Cheese, in memory of the late Hon. and Right 
Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham, for the benefit of the ironworkers 
who have lately been drawn together by the new 
ironworks at Drinkfield, in the parish of Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne, as well as for the use of the other 
inhabitants of the district. The site was given 
by Mr. John Henry Garbutt, on an open space 
between the ironworks and the new village. 
The schools are called St. Peter’s Schools, in 
consequence of the parish church and schools 
of Haughton-le-Skerne being dedicated to St. 
Andrew, the brother of St. Peter. The plans, 
by the Rev. E. Cheese himself, have been 
brought to their completion by Mr. G. B. Scot- 
son, of Haughton-le-Skerne, as contractor for 
the masons’ work, and Mr. Robert Unthank as 
contractor for the joiners’ work. They consist 
of two large rooms built in the form of two sides 
of a quadrangle. The principal school-room is 
66 ft. long, 19 ft. wide, and 15 ft. high. There 
is a large mullioned window at each end, and 
three mullioned windows on either side. As it 
is to be a mixed school, there are separate en- 
trances for the boys and girls, each having a 
separate lobby and separate yards, with conve- 
niences attached. The second school-room is 
£8 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high. This 


| room is fitted up with a gallery for infants, and, 
as well asthe large room, has parallel desks, 
which can be used either as tables or desks, and 
forms which can be easily moved as occasion 
may require. There is a kitchen attached to 
the schools. The buildings stand upon a quarter 
of an acre of ground, which has been walled in 
and drained. They are built of red bricks, 
slightly relieved with white fire-bricks. They 
are roofed with slate, and approached through 
large gates, and a convenient carriage drive. 

Kingston.—The promoters of the scheme for 
building new church schools in Kingston, in two 
departments, for the reception of 262 boys and 
263 girls, are now ready to commence operations. 
The site has been purchased and legally con- 
veyed to the vicar and churchwardens for the 
time being, as trustees. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. C. L. Luck, of Surbiton, and 
adopted by the committee; and tenders are 
being prepared. The preliminary arrangements 
are now being made by a committee of manage- 
ment for laying the foundation stone by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Mary, Duchess of 
Teck, on the 14th August. 








Books Receiver. 


The Village Churches of Denbighshire. By Messrs. 
Lioyp Wittiams & UNpbERwoop, Denbigh. 
1872. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of plates have been 

published since we noticed the commencement 

of this work, and include subjects of greater 
interest,—for example, the fine old screens of 

Llanwrst, Gresford, and Derwen, which are well 

worthy of notice; the wall-painting at Ruabon ; 

the wooden font and the wrought-iron knocker 

on the door of Efenechtid Church (plate 30). 

The wrought - brass candelabra at Llananum 

Church is a good specimen of old work. Messrs. 

Lloyd Williams & Underwood have made draw- 

ings of Denbigh Castle, Valle Crucis Abbey— 

which contains some very exquisite detail,—and 

Wrexham and Ruthin Churches (the tower of the 

former is as fine as anything of the date), and 

when these are issued they will have illustrated 
nearly everything of architectural interest in 
the county, as regards Gothic buildings. 

In the Burgesses’ Tower and the grand gate- 
way of the castle they have been careful in 
giving the masonry,—putting in every stone. 
The mixture of free and lime stone,—the latter 
often being so small as to look like tessera, is 
very interesting. 





VARIORUM. 


THE Fourteenth Annual Report of the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association (Office, 22, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street) has been issued. The committee 
state that they have good reason to hope that 
the work of the Association is progressing. In 
many localities much good solid work has been 
done during the past year among the poor and 
ignorant. The tracts have been widely circu- 
lated ; in all 32,000, making a total of 777,840 
since 1857. The park parties have been most 
useful and numerously attended; a total of 
32,364 children went out in these park parties, at 
an expense of 531. 16s. 8}d. The Branch Asso- 
ciations continue their efforts to ameliorate 
the household condition of the poor in Aberdeen, 
Brighton, Birmingham, Cardiff, Manchester, 
Paisley, Reading, Ramsey, and Stornoway, the 
annual reports received being unusually encou- 
raging. The committee, anxious to try, in the 
crowded parts of London, the experiment of 
depdts for the loan of cleansing materials, such 
as baths, tubs, pails, brushes, flannels, &c., raised 
funds by special efforts and established one in 
Rotherhithe and another in Poplar. They are 
much needed in St. Giles’s, Bethnal-green, Lam- 
beth, &c. The testimony of clergymen, of dis- 
trict visitors, Bible and mission women, has 
convinced the committee that practical aid given 
to the poor to cleanse their homes is a valuable 
auxiliary to the truths inculcated in the tracts. 
“Practical Suggestions to all Inventors and 
Patentees and Purchasers of Patents. By Julius 
Hall, Consulting Engineer. Hall, Chancery- 
lane.” This pamphlet contains a good deal of 
advice to would-be patentees, but, of course, 
not enough to enable them to do without the 
services of a consulting engineer. —— “ State- 
ments relating to the Home and Foreign Trade 
of the Dominion of Canada; also Annual Report 
of the Commerce of Montreal for 1871. Mon- 








treal Gazette Printing-house, Craig-street.”’ This 





isa kind of supplement to a daily paper. It 
contains a great mass of information, more es. 
pecially as to the agricultural trade of Canada, 
both inland, and with Britain and the United 
States, andthe trade and commerce of Montreal, 
“ Bsse and Posse: a Comparison of Divine 
Eternal Laws and Powers, as severally indicated 
in Fact, Faith, and Record. By Henry Thomas 
Braithwaite, M.A. Longmans & Co.” This 
book deals with matters quite beyond our scope ; 
but many of our early readers will remember 
Mr. Henry Braithwaite’s name, and may be glad 
to know in what direction he is now working. It 
is a book of denials, and will please but few.—— 
“The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, for 
1872 (Bosworth),” appears to have been care. 
fully posted up to the present time. 











WMiscellanen. 


Improvements at Stepney-green.— Under 
the superintendence of the Metropolitan Board, 
the land has been laid out as an ornamental 
garden. The area is nearly 1,200 ft. in length, 
or nearly a quarter of a mile from end to end, 
with a clear air-space between the boundary. 
walls of the properties on either side, of more 
than 100 ft., the total extent, therefore, ap. 
proaching three acres. The great length of the 
plot necessitated the introduction of several 
cross thoroughfares, mostly old rights of way. 
An iron railing, 7 ft. 6 in. in average height, 
with enriched spearhead ornaments to the 
standards and decorative scroll-work in bands at 
various levels, incloses the whole. Nine sets of 
gates, corresponding in character with the rail- 
ing, open into various parts of the garden. The 
total length of railing is nearly 2,500 ft., carried 
out by Messrs. W. M‘Farlane & Co., of London 
and Glasgow. The railing is carried by a dwarf 
wall in brickwork, averaging about 1 ft. 6 in. to 
2 ft. high, with a stone coping, executed, with 
the other building required in connexion with 
the undertaking, by Mr. High, of Clapton. A 
sufficient number of large and well-grown timber 
trees, especially at the upper end of the garden, 
give a due allowance of shade. The laying out 
of the ground has been arranged by Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, the landscape gardener to the Board. 
Additional planting has been done by Mr. Weston, 
the shrubs, &c., being supplied by Messrs. Barr 
& Sugden. The general superintendence was 
vested in Mr. George Vulliamy, the architect to 
the Board. 


A Church Burnt at Paddington.—A fire 
occurred in Paddington early on Saturday morn- 
ing last, which ended in the almost total destruc- 
tion of the Church of St. Mary Magdalen. This 
church was erected from designs, we believe, of 
Mr. Street, and cost about 30,0001., exclusive of 
the roof, just being finished, which cost an extra 
4,0001. Inside the decorations were costly, the 
reredos in particular. The organ, valued at 
1,6001., has not been destroyed, on account of its 
being situate in the transept, which is protected 
by a brick and groined wall, but it is seriously 
damaged by water. The fire is said to have 
originated in the following manner :—The tem- 
porary roof has lately been superseded by the 
permanent roof, and between the slates of the 
latter and the beams supporting it was a coating 
of pitch. A workman was engaged in the com- 
pletion of these arrangements, and was en- 
deavouring to ascertain whether what had been 
done would interfere in any way with the bell, 
when the candle which he was carrying fell from 
his hand on to the pitch, which it immediately 
set on fire. The man gave an alarm at once, 
but the inflammable nature of the pitch spread 
the flames so rapidly that the whole roof was 
soon burning. There is something odd about 
this story, and we should not be surprised to 
find it incorrect. The pitch when it fell set light to 
the seats below, and thus the whole edifice was 
gutted. The altar and its fittings, worth 200l., 
were saved. 


Memorial Reredos for Stroud Church.— 
The reredos intended to be erected in Stroud 
parish church as a memorial of the late Mr. 
William Stanton by his sons is approaching com- 
pletion. The work has been designed by Mr. G. 
Scott, jun. It is composed of freestone from 
Cooper’s Hill and Ball’s Green, and will be about 
23 ft. in width and 11 ft. high. Each end has 
two arches crowned with carved canopies, The 
central part is divided into three recesses with 
canopies, in which will be groups representing 
incidents in tae life of the Saviour. 
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House-Lifting in Chicago.—It is by no 
means an uncommon thing in the United 
States, as our readers know, for a house to 
be lifted bodily from its site and removed 
by machinery to a new one, without dis- 
turbing the inmates; but in Chicago the 
operation was extended to almost the whole of 
the city, in 1867-68. The early buildings were 
generally erected without any regard to the 
laws of drainage, and eventually, as the city 
increased in size, the evil became intolerable. 
By means of screws acting under balks of 
timber, one of the largest hotels, known as 
Briggs’s, was raised to a height of 4 ft. 2 in. 
above its previous level, although the building 
had a frontage of 180 ft., a depth of 80 ft., and 
was five stories high, presenting accommodation 
for 450 guests, none of whom were disturbed 
during the operation. This took twenty-seven 
days, although the weight lifted was upwards of 
22,000 tons. ‘Tremont House, another hotel of a 
similar size, was also raised without accident. 
The screws employed were about 2 ft. long, 
2} in. in diameter, with a pitch of half an inch. 
They worked in cast-iron socks, and were moved 
by handspikes. 1,480 such screws, and 600,000 
cubic feet of timber, were used in raising 
Briggs’s Hotel. A similar plan was adopted in 
July, 1868, at Boston, when whole streets of 
houses were raised in blocks of six houses 
together. 


Wolverhampton Congress of British 
Archeological Association.—The proceedings 
of the Congress will include, on Monday, August 
5th, reception by the Mayor and Corporation and 
address of the President, at the town-hall; visit 
to the Collegiate Church and Danish Cross, and 
Tettenhall Church; inaugural dinner. Tuesday, 
excursion to Wall, the Etocetum of the Romans, 
Elford Church, Low Hill, Haselow Hall and 
Beaudesert; Lichfield Cathedral. Wednesday, ex- 
cursion to Longbirch, Giffard’s Cross, Brewood 
Church, Blackladies, Boscobel, and Whiteladies ; 
reception by the President; Church at Chester- 
ton. Thursday, excursion to Uttoxeter, Croxden 
Abbey, Checkley Church, Stafford, St. Mary’s and 
St. Chad’s Churches, Penkridge Church. Friday, 
excursion to Ludstone Hall, Claverley and Quat- 
ford Churches, Bridgenorth, Castle Ruins, 
Bishop Percy’s House, the Hermitage, Upton 
Cresset and Worfield Churches, Morville and 
Aston Eyre Churches; and Saturday, excursion 
to Dudley, examination of the Castle and Priory, 
Kinver Church and Kinver Edge. An additional 
in is suggested for Monday, August 12, to 

eck, 


The Castle Gardens, Rochester.— After 
some delay the works at the grounds adjoining 
Rochester Castle have been completed, and the 
castle gardens have now been formally thrown 
open to the public. A large amount of labour 
and no inconsiderable expense have been neces- 
sary in carrying out the desirable object of 
providing a pleasant retreat, in which the inhabi- 
tants of Rochester and the general public can 
spend their leisure hours. The entrance to the 
gardens is by a gateway leading from the 
Esplanade. To form this gateway a breach was 
made by a party of Royal Engineers in a solid 
block of ancient masonry, which forms a part of 
the castle wall, and the jagged edges of the 
breach have been rounded into a Norman arch- 
way. Passing under this arch, the visitor ascends 
a flight of massive stone steps into the gardens, 
and is confronted by Rochester Castle, which 
stands at the opposite end of the grounds, which 
seem to have been laid out with taste and judg- 
ment. We gave a view of these grounds in the 
Builder for last year, page 1007. A covered 
stand has been erected on a stone base, for the 
accommodation of bands of music. 


A Clock and Chimes for Bradford Town- 
hall.—This building approaches completion. 
The committee of the corporation which has 
charge of the structure have agreed to recom- 
mend the council to place a clock and chimes in 
the tower of the Town-hall, and to accept the 
tender of Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, 
for the execution of the work. Tenders were 
also submitted from Mr. W. Potts (Leeds), 
Messrs. E. Dent & Co. (London), and Messrs. 
Cooke & Sons (York). The clock will be illumi- 
nated. There will, in all, be thirteen bells,— 
four bells to strike the Cambridge quarters, 
eight bells for the chimes, and one large bell, 
3 tons weight, to strike the hours. This bell will 
be heard in the night-time beyond the boundaries 
of the borough. Fifteen tunes may be played on 
the chimes, and this number can be readily 
increased. 





The Thunderstorms. — Several thunder- 
storms have occurred since our last notice, and 
have done great damage over a large part of 
England, especially by floods. The lightning and 
thunder are described as something unusual, the 
lightning being in general more vivid and 
sustained, and in some cases almost continuous, 
and the thunder roaring rather than in rattling 
peals. Of the damages we cannot give any 
account, but we may state that at Merthyr 
Tydvil a large reservoir on the hill-side, above 
the Plymouth ironworks, burst its banks, and 
the village of Troedyrhiew, near Merthyr, was 


submerged to a depth of from 4 ft. to 5 ft. Two 


reservoirs burst at Middleton, in Heaton Park, 
and a parsonage-house was struck by the light- 
ning,—the third or fourth instance, this season, 
of parsonages being struck, as many other houses 
have been. At Hanley, a flash of lightning 
passed through the Primitive Methodist school- 
room while the children were in it, the lightning 
entering by one open window and passing out by 
another without injuring one of them, although 
they were greatly frightened, and in their flight 
downstairs trampled on each other as they fell, 
but without serious injury. 


The Re-building of Chicago.—A local 
paper, titled the Landowner, gives an idea in 
rough engravings of the great scale on which 
Chicago is being rebuilt. The Illinois Staats 
Zeitung is seven stories high, and five and six 
storied buildings are frequent. The Union 
Buildings in process of erection on the old site 
at Washington-street is a massive building ; but 
the most palatial-looking edifice among those 
before us is the Singer Building, also in process 
of erection at Washington-street, for the Singer 
Manufacturing Company. There is a plain- 
looking building, with marble front, in Wabash- 
avenue, under no distinctive name. A specialty 
of many of those illustrated is a wide open stair- 
case descending from the upper stories right 
into the street, without any gate or door to 
close it. There are illustrations of buildings in 
Michigan and Detroit in the same paper; as also 
plans for showing an extensive transplantation 
of large trees into the streets and avenues of 
Chicago; and others showing additional dock 
accommodation by canals branching from the 
Chicago river. 


Extension of Brookwood Asylum.—Two 
of the Lunacy Commissioners visited Brookwood 
Asylum recently, and reported the necessity for 
immediate consideration by the justices of the 
county for making further provision for the 
insane paupers of Surrey. The report says :— 
“We would also repeat the suggestion of our 
colleagues, that no time should be lost in the 
erection of a permanent detached hospital for 
the reception and isolation of patients suffering 
from fever or other infectious disease.” The 
workshops in progress of construction at the last 
visit are now in use, and the skittle-shed and 
bowling-green in the airing court attached, are 
nearly ready. In addition to the improvements 
noted in the report, plans for the new recreation- 
hall have been approved by the Commissioners, 
and the committee will soon decide on the con- 
tract. This hall, for the building of which 
5,5001. were voted at Quarter Sessions, will be 
built in the north front of the asylum. The 
magistrates have already adopted to some extent 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. 


The Stein Monument, Nassau.—On a 
hill-side in the ancient Duchy of Nassau, a monu- 
ment has been unveiled representing a Prussian 
politician, who renovated the domestic institu- 
tions at a time of dire misfortune, and whose 
liberal reforms enabled the country to recover 
strength, and eventually defeat the foreign 
conqueror, Napoleon I. Henry von und zum 
Stein was a baron of the Empire, and sovereign 
of the territory surrounding his paternal castle 
in Nassau. The monument is a white marble 
statue, placed under a Gothic canopy; it some- 
what resembles Sir Walter Scott’s monument at 
Edinburgh. It is the work of Herr Pfuhl, a 
rising Berlin sculptor, and admired as including 
a striking likeness of the well-known aquiline 
features and proud portly exterior of the man. 


Harrow Speech Room.—A meeting of the 
General Committee, and of the General Purposes 
Committee was held on Tuesday, July 9th, to 
authorise the appointment of an architect and 
adoption of designs for the speech-room. It 
was resolved that the appointment of Mr. Burges 
as architect be approved, and the Building Com- 
mittee were requested to consider with him a 
modification of his designs. 


The Stamford Terra Cotta Company.— 
Our advertising columns have already mentioned 
the incorporation of this company, and we gladly 
direct further attention to it. The object of the 
company is to purchase of Mr. Blashfield, the 
well-known terra-cotta manufacturer, the whole 
of his business, together with the plant, models, 
moulds, machinery, stock, and other effects ; and, 
by an increase of capital, fully to employ and 
develop the present works. The business car- 
ried on is for the most part the modelling and 
making of moulded bricks for cornices and 
ornamental details, for architectural decoration, 
and for the ornamentation of gardens, terraces, 
and conservatories. The stock of designs and 
models and moulds for works of a high class in 
this branch of manufacture, now in daily use at 
these works, is the largest in England. The 
most important decorative features in terra-cotta 
for public and other buildings in England, India, 
and other places, have been made at these works. 
The manufacture is so important that we shall 
hope to find it efficiently and successfully 
carried on. 


Sewage Farms not a Nuisance.—The Cor- 
poration of Birmingham have had printed, in 
pamphlet form, the speech of Lord Henley, 
M.P. (chairman of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons), on the Birmingham Sewer- 
age Bill. In one part his lordship says :—“ As a 
matter of fact the Earl of Warwick, so far from 
finding the sewage farms—one of which was only 
a quarter of a mile from his lordship’s park, and 
the other within a mile—a nuisance, has made 
an application for an additional amount of sewage 
to be placed upon his land on account of its fer- 
tilising properties. No less than 2,000,000 
gallons of sewage daily are spread over 500 acres 
of land, and yet itis no nuisance whatever. One 
of the sewage farms received the sewage from 
Warwick, and the other that from Leamington ; 
and Lord Warwick is so satisfied with them that 
he has agreed to take the sewage at 4501. a year 
for thirty years. That shows that Lord Warwick 
considers the sewage farm there no nuisance, 
and that the plan which has been adopted to get 
rid of the sewage of large towns is one which 
ought rather to be encouraged than discouraged. 


The Bristol City Surveyorship. — At a 
recent council meeting it was resolved to secure 
the sole services of a gentleman to do the duties 
of city surveyor, and the matter was referred 
to a committee to make arrangements in ac- 
cordance with the resolution. The committee, 
however, resolved,—on Mr. Thomas’s proposal 
to perform the duties, reserving a right to do 
certain private work, namely, valuations within 
the borough, and all kinds of professional 
work outside it,—to recommend this to the coun- 
cil. There were nine for entertaining Mr. 
Thomas’s offer, and eight against it, one mem- 
ber not voting. The question will therefore 
again come before the council in its original 
form, as to whether or not the city is to have 
the sole services of its surveyor. 


Surrey Toys and Wood Carving.—In 
reference chiefly to the immense sale of toys and 
wood carving from Germany in the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham, a correspondent of the 
Surrey Advertiser says :— 

‘* T propose to make the county of Surrey celebrated for 
the production of such articles, and that meetings should 
be convened in all the towns, to appoint committees, 
raise subscriptions, and hire cheap buildings suitable for 
homes, playgrounds, and workshops, for boys from five to 
ten years of age, and the machinery for carrying the plan 
forward under a committee of management appointed for 
the purpose. The children having thus acquired the 
rudiments of some mechanical art, their services would be 
eagerly sought for as apprentices in various trades.” 

The New Townhall, Wotton-under-Edge. 
This new edifice has been opened. The market- 
house has simply been restored, and the hall re- 
built. It is 55 ft. by 29 ft., and 20 ft. high, 
with two staircases at the ends, a gallery, and 
ante-room. The style chosen, as most appro- 
priate to the existing columns of the Market- 
house, is Romanesque, with a light-arched roof 
covered with Staffordshire tiles. The work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. Pritchett, architect; the contractors 
being Messrs. J. Whitfield & Son, J. & W. 
Jotchan, H. Holloway, and G. Parker, all of 
Wotton-under-Edge. The cost of the building, 
including seats, gas-fitting, &c., has been 500/. 


Baker’s Deodorising Closet.—This is an 
ingenious and useful invention which well 
deserves looking into. It is automatic in its 
action; and the moment the lid is down, its 
deodorising and disinfecting properties are in 





action. 
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The St. Olave’s Guardians and the Archi- 
tect to the Infirmary.—A dispute which has 
been for some time pending between Mr. Turner, 
architect, and the St. Olave’s Board of Guardians, 
in reference to a claim by the former for com- 
mission, in connexion with certain alterations in 
the infirmary, has just been decided in favour of 
the architect, by the arbitrator (Mr. Harrington) 
to whom it was referred. The arbitrator has 
awarded Mr. Turner the sum of 7001., and, in 
addition to this amount, the Union will have to 
pay the heavy legal expenses on both sides of 
the action, together with those of the special 
case and the arbitration. 


Saltburn Convalescent Home.—Through 
the liberality of the Pease family, Saltburn-by- 
the-Sea will soon be in possession of a con- 
valescent home. This structure has been erected 
at the sole expense of the Messrs. Pease, of 
Darlington, for their various workpeople who 
may require the benefits to be derived from 
c of air, careful nursing, and nutritious 
diet. It is expected that the works will be 
finished by the end of August, and as the build- 
ing is quite dry, the patients will be able to be 
removed to it at once. Mr. Thomas Oliver, of 
Newcastle, is the architect. 


The Workmen’s Club and Institute 
Union.—The annual meeting of this society 
will be held at the Albert Hall this Saturday, 
July 20th, at half-past six p.m., Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., in the chair. The Workmen’s Clubs in the 
provinces are invited to send up delegates to 
attend a conference to be held in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Kensington Museum on 
the same date, at eleven o’clock a.m., for the 
purpose of discussing various questions relating 
to the Club movement in England ; Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, M.P., in the chair. 


A Public Hall for Greetland (Halifax) .— 
West Vale and Greetland have very much felt 
the want of a public room for meetings and 
entertainments, and also educational facilities 
for the working population after factory hours. 
A company has now, however, been formed for 
the erection of a building, as a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, which will not only furnish a good public 
room, but a series of class-rooms for educational 
purposes. The amount of capital to be raised is 
2,5001., and already nearly 1,200/. have been 
raised in 11. shares. 


The Heat in New York.—The New York 
Tribune of the 4th writes as follows of the 
intense heat in New York :—“ The sixth day of 
dreadful heat has passed, and still there is no 
substantial relief. A million of people pant for 
a breath of cooling air. Poisonous exhalations 
rise from the festering streets. Gutters reek 
with fever-breeding stenches. Seventy persons 
dropped dead from the heat in a single day, and 
the hospitals are crowded with delirious victims. 
The night brings no rest, for it is as hot as the 
day. The wretchedness is universal.” 


Lime and Cement Works.—It is an- 
nounced that the old-established business of 
Messrs. J. & W. Eastwood, as lime, cement, and 
brick manufacturers and merchants, carried on 
for many years at Wellington Wharf, Belvedere- 
road, and Canal Bridge Wharf, Old Kent-road, 
has been joined by several gentlemen, and has 
been registered as a limited liability company. 
The business will in future be conducted under 
the style of “‘ Eastwood & Company (Limited).’» 


The Proposed Building on the Embank- 
ment at Westminster.— The Metropolitan 
Board of Works are about to negotiate with the 
St. Stephen’s Club trustees as to their projected 
building at the corner of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, opposite the Houses of Parliament, with 
the view of purchasing the land, and so obviating 
the erection of a large edifice which would hide 
part of the Clock Tower from view on the 
Embankment. 

Improvements in All Saints’ Church, 
Maldon.—The chancel roof is being coloured 
with a coating of blue, studded with golden 
stars. The walls of the chancel are also to bear 
a continuation of colour, which is to be charged 
with a quiet pattern of ancient device. These 
additions are said to accord with the style of the 
church, as restored a few years ago from the 
designs of Mr. William Adams (then a resident 
architect). 

The Prison Progress.— The proceedings 
have closed and we shall probably have to revert 
to them. We have no particular praise to give 
for the way in which they have been managed ; 
but good has, nevertheless, been done. 


A Tunnel under St. Martin’s-le-Grand.— 
The City Commissioners of Sewers have been 
informed by Mr. Ayrton, First Commissioner of 
| Works, that the Government are about to con- 
| struct a tunnel under the roadway in St. Martin’s 
le-Grand, so as to form a means of communica- 
tion between the two post-office buildings in the 
street, and that the Office of Works are prepared 
to pay the sum of 4,4801., the estimated cost of 
diverting the sewers. 


Lambeth Water Supply.— In reply to 
Colonel North, who asked whether, in conse- 
quence of the report of the medical officer of 
the Lambeth district, means were likely to be 
adopted to oblige the Vauxhall Water Company 


the necessary notices would be issued, and that 
if these were not attended to the legal powers 
held by the Board of Trade would be put in 
action. 

The Birmingham Sewage unctions.— 
Sir Charles Adderley and “the Gravelly Hill 
Relators” have served upon the town clerk of 
Birmingham, writs of injunction, prohibiting 
their present sewage works. It is said that the 
expense incurred by the council in connexion 
with the Sewage Bill, which was thrown out in 
the Commons, is no less than 70,0001. 


Society of Arts. — Technological Exami- 
nations.—His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
will preside at a Conference on this subject to 
be held at the Rooms of the Society in the 
Adelphi, on Saturday, July 20th, at twelve 
o’clock. Merchants, manufacturers, and others 
interested in the movement are invited to attend. 


The Agricultural Labourers’ Question.— 
Mr. George Mitchell, of the Brompton-road, has 
thrown himself resolutely into support of the 
movement for obtaining increased wages for 
agricultural labourers, a much-needed step, and 
has made a number of effective addresses in 
various parts of the country. 


Proposed Police Station, Shipston-on- 
Stour.—A plan for building a new police station 
at Shipston, at a cost of 1,200l., with a room over 
| the cells, at an additional cost of 2001., gave rise 
| to considerable discussion at the Warwick 
| Quarter Sessions. Ultimately the Court adopted 
the plan, and decided to proceed with the work. 


Warrington.—At a meeting of the town 
council of Warrington, held on the 2nd inst., the 
council unanimously resolved to allow Mr. R. 
Vawser, their borough surveyor, to undertake 
private practice. 


Offices of the London School Board.— 
Mr. Macey’s timber-yard on the Thames Em- 
bankment has been cleared, ready for the foun- 
dation of the offices of the London School Board. 
Lucky Mr. Macey ! 





Egyptian Hall.—Professor Pepper and Mr. 
Tobin have added to their attractive entertain- 
ment here short dramatic readings by the well- 
known and admirable actress, Mrs. Stirling. 








TENDERS 


For Wesleyan Methodist New Connexion chapel and 
schools, Hucknall Torkard, near Nottingham, exclusive 





of foundations and stone walling. Mr, John Collyer, 
architect :— 
RDO MOP isc seedenseincsovevscciesvcieean £2,188 0 0 
RIES hascois cccnasusasosctansasswasees 2,075 0 0 
Groen Be BDNF on cc cccccscnsccoseceseve 1,998 0 0 
LS Pe eee eee 1,994 0 0 
TOO. vc icssccvisvnncionevciucedat 1,944 0 0 
OE ae ASS ER COREE He 1,920 0 0 
Vensey & Barton. .......c.erccssessss 1,910 0 0 
DONT oasis aasics csssccveteesens 1,898 6 6 
ee ee ee en 1,893 0 0 
BUEN sc cosuucacvoueccecssizeseunerstecental 1,890 0 0 
Evanson & Goulder ..............0068 1,880 0 0 
Andrews (accepted) ............... 1,805 0 0 





For additions and alterations to Peterley House, Great 





Missenden, Bucks. Mr. John H. Raflety, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 
RR NNIL Sc. Kase conc npemmaducueumesenen £1,088 0 0 
TINE os von <cnnscopebsovssacssonsnossaens 1,015 0 0 
SPRUE devdisensWalscbice bel alaatennveste 976 16 0 
NOD 5 5 c5 Gakcrhonsh sohekiue ox ceunbae’ 957 10 0 
WV atere0: BOO... 50. ..cccnssisoesesens 30 0 0 
NATURE We DG oo cecesse<oscsessers 735 0 0 
Batchelor (accepted)®......... 689 0 0 





For additions to and alterations at the Workhouse, 
Watford Union, Mr, A, Allom, architect :— 





Ee ER EE LLL TOS, £4,762 6 0 
WENIMNE sonintiSonessuns cuncskernerkooaneiees 3,480 0 0 
RUMI inc sbvsstducenscadsccneces 3,156 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole.................. 3,129 0 0 
ES aE Hee ,0388 0 0 
bok iS re 2,998 0 0 
G. & WW. Patti: ....s.soccccicce 2,800 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman. .......ccccccssees 2,748 0 0 
ATOR ES TOON 5555+ cncnancsenbmite 2,588 0 0 
Hailey (accepted)  ...............00 2,520 0 0 


to furnish pure water, Mr. C. Fortescue said that | p 





—= 
For new schools, at Crowcombe, near Taunton, Somer. 
setshire. Mr. Robert Swain, architect. Quantities not 





supplied :— 
Morse & Llewellen............s0:es00+ £791 0 0 
Barker & Jordan 785 0 0 
Langdon.. 775 0 0 
IE nis Sates <siselac 90 +0askewndeesntnnan 756 0 0 





Accepted for the ——— Holme National Schools 
Mr, Harry Percival, architect :— P 
Excavating, Draining, and Brickwork, 
Parkinson & Son £620 0 0 
Carpenter, Joiner, Plasterer, Slater, Plumber, Paint 
; Glazier, and Iron Work, - , 7 
00 


One e ee em ee ereeeeeeee ewes esses eeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeeeneeseeeeeees 





For newmixed and infants’ schools for 200 children, ang 
residence, at Ashington, parish of Bothal, Northumber. 
land. Stone, bricks, timber, and lime given by the Duke 
of Portland. All cartage provided by the tenants, Mr, 

. R. Wilson, architect :— 

Hogarth (accepted) .... ... £698 8 38 


For new mixed and infants’ school for 60 children, ang 
residence, at Pritlington, parish of Bothal, Northumber. 
land, Stone, bricks, timber, and lime given by the Duke 
of Portland. All cartage provided by the tenants, Mr, 
F. R. Wilson, architect :— 

Hogarth (accepted) £478 17 6 











Accepted for additions to farm-house, Rockmoor, 
Northumberland, for the Rev. R. W. Sere. Cartage 
supplied by the tenant farmer. Mr. F, R. Wilson, archi. 


tect :— 
Mason’s Work. 


eee eereeeeeneeeseeeeeeeereesaseees 


00 


Short & Son 265 0 0 
Slater and Plasterer’s Work. 
LAL DA SoG 79 
Plumber's and Smith’s Work. 
Thompson 6510 0 
Painter and Glazier’s Work. 
Rennison 22 17 


Cenc ee eeeeeeseesaseeeeesseeees 


Fortune a 3 


6 
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For two forty-five quarter maltings, at Horncastle, 
Mr. Geo. Scamell, architect. Quantities by Messrs, Curtis 


& Son :— 
Deduction if Malt. 
Store is not 
carried out, 








Hinton, Brothers .,. £8,286 0 0 ...... £959 0 0 
pe ee ee TAO OD cccces 1,021 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor ... 6,850 0 0 ...... 1,122 0 0 
Walter & Hensman... 6,496 0 0 ...... 1,106 0 0 
PAUIMAOD ...503.00520000 650 0 © wu 1,084 0 0 
Wallis (accepted) ... 5,820 0 0 ...... 1,000 0 0 
For rebuilding premises, 45, High-street, Whitechapel, 
Mr, W. W. Browne, architect :— 
PURO RORIOIR \ <0 0< icc dsceascaseuunssse 2,043 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 1,998 0 0 
PEI occas ces scccass cguedcnaaee 1,795 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ................4 1,636 0 0 
DNNRE caccnssopauteicncncheecschaacssies 1,594 0 0 
For alterations to two houses in Lambeth, Quantities 


notsupplied. Mr. L. Solomon, architect :— 


Bridgman, Nuthall, & West......... £578 0 0 
MUNIN cn caka> acct cosocteccvsresucseaents 512 10 0 
UENO odes seus niccasscasacaccscapesecapaccess 476 0 0 
POMII Soa cita ee so cteisvoctveiidersesekerescss 345 0 0 





For alteratious and additions to house in Little Moor- 





fields. Messrs. E. Woodthorpe & Hill, architects. 

Quantities supplied :— 
PAUIAE  BODS <cseseccenceccscsssnsses £1,066 0 0 
UN OD 5555 aangssounacccntvecesnatmesoona 1,040 0 0 
REET, TAROOMOER ccccnsscsccesssesscce 991 0 0 
Moreland BOO. .....cccecsescsceseee 983 0 0 
oo eer er er ere 917 0 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West...... 893 0 0 

For new tavern, High-street, Whitechapel, Mr. W. W. 

Browne, architect. Quantities suppiied :— 
BE EE GD a con ceenscccnssansativenss 2,043 0 0 
BrIGGOO B CO. ....scsscasccnsaserss 1,998 0 0 
NIE ec csccanackescestissesssisescents 1,795 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ..............0006 636 0 0 
Ennor (accepted)...........ssseccees 1,594 0 0 
Luxford (too late) .............00 1,570 0 0 





For building public elementary schools and residence, 
at Aberystwyth. Messrs, Szlumper & Aldwinckle, archi- 


tects :— 
Design A. Design B 
Williams ...£4,100 0 0 ...... £3,920 0 0 
Davies ...... A | rere 3,395 0 O* 
* Accepted. 





For external drainage, filling up ground, and forming 
playgrounds, to the new public elementary schools, 
Aberystwyth. Messrs. Szlumper & Aldwinckle, archi- 
tects :— 





Design A. Design B. 
DROTAOR  iscecs cece £450 0 0 ...... 440 0 0 
James .. 403 0 0 ...... 399 0 0 
Williams Se PRD “a5ccen 392 0 OF 
* Accepted. 





For school, master’s house, and boundary walls, ot 
Hornsey, Middlesex. Mr. E. H. Martineau, archi 
Quantities by Mr. W. B. Catherwood :— 





School and Master’s Boundary 
House, - Walls. 
BORO ccdcpnceciniinns £2,295 0 0 ...... £225 0 0 
pO ree oe 22% 0 0 
Henshaw \.........0 e000 OOD o..cs 250 0 0 
MEM & sccshoccecaveaes 2,044 0 0 4... 187 0 0 
PRINS ccccccascsnes 2,030 0 O ...... 215 0 0 
Scrivener & White 1,956 0 0 wu... 194 0 0 
pie ttos Sia ae» ae DO on ccce 195 0 0 
EY | cstecnascanases ie OD ocws 208 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 1,817 0 0 ...... 173 0 0 
7elsh Chapel, Southwark Bridge-road.—Mr. T. T. Gree 


wishes us to say the quantities were supplied by him 
only, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hi. L. (building shall be illustrated).—R. J. W. (an advantage which 
is to arise fifty years hence is worth very little in present money),— 
€. & G. (object of the tenders was not stated).—B. N. & W.—T. W. A.— 
$ 0._W. L.—J. 8.—W.8.—C. B, A.—R.V.—T. 0.—L, B.— Sir A. C.— 
W. H.—Mr. 0.—C. 8—F. H. H.—J. A. B.—8, H.—Dr. G.—E. A. H.— 
R. T. 8.—G. 3.—K.—W. W.—E. W. T. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Allstatements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 


public meetings, rests of course with the author. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent | 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. | 


on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tustt- | 


mMONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corres 
onLY should be sent. 








Bath and other Stones of Best 
Quality.RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of Bangor, 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Cast- 
ings. A. & G.’s special Red Tiles prepared to 
use, with the celebrated Whitland Abbey Green 
Slates. Drawings and prices upon application. 
Officeg and Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
St. Mary-Axe, London, E.C. Agents for sale of 
Whitland Abbey Green Slates in town and 
country.—[ADvr. ] 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross,S8.W. Accuracy is guaranteed ; 
punctuality may with confidence be relied upon. 
Plans and Drawings Copied, Traced, or Litho- 
graphed.—[ADvr. ] 








THE STAMFORD TERRA COTTA COMPANY, 


(BLASHFIELD’S) LIMITED. 
Incorporated under “ The Companies Acts 1862 and 1867,” by which the liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of his shares, 
CAPITAL, 30,0002. in 3,000 Shares of 10/7. each. 
Of which it is proposed pote up only 18,0002. at present. Of this amount a very considerable sum has been privately subscribed. 


hase-money to be 14,5007. Of this sum 


2,0007. would be taken in paid-up 


The terms of payment to be as follow :— 


Upon application, 1% per share ; 


upon allotment, 77. per share. 


A further call will not be made without giving two calendar rr. Previous notice. In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit 
returned. 





DIRECTORS. 
Michael Parnther Currie, esq. 18, Ledbury-road, Bayswater. 
Wi Hoare, larges-street, Picadilly. 
Fortescue John Mo! 


rgan, esq. Stamford. 
P. Stewart, esq. 3, Plowden-buildings, Middle Temple, 
With power to increase. 


BANKERS. 
Northamptonshire Banking Company, Stamford. 
The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs, Wordsworth, Blake, Harris, & Parson, South Sea House, 
Treadneedle-street, London, E.C. 
James E. Atter, esq. Barn-hill, Stamford. 





ae 


Messrs. Mello & Son, 80, Old Broad-street, 
Mr. F. Hewitt, St. Meets, Stamford. 


MANAGER. 
John Marriott Blashfield, St. George’s-square, Stamford. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.).—Mr. Joseph Joiner. 
AUDITORS, 


| Messrs. Croysdill, Saffery, & Co. Old Jewry-chambers, London, E.C. 





TEMPORARY OFFICES, 
28, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London, W. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The object. of this Company is to take over and purchase of Mr. 
Blashfield, the well-known Terra-Cotta Manufacturer, the whole of 
his Business, together with the Plant, Models, Moulds, Machinery, 
Stock, and other effects ; and, by an increase of capital, fully to em- 
ploy and develop the present works. For a long period past, public 
and private business of impertance has been given up or refused from 
insufficiency of capital. 

re Beds of Clay are in close proximity to these ae Sala el 
adapted for making red and buff Tiles and Ornamental Bri 

There are Fire Clay Beds also in the vicinity of Statntord, from 
which Bricks and Tiles have been made at these works, exceeding in 
durability, at excessive high temperatures, the best Bricks and Tiles 
made of Stourbridge Clay. 

The employment of these works does not therefore depend especially 
upon a trade for Ornamental and Artistic productions ; but can at all 
— ow oecupied by works of common utility and every-day 

leman 

The whole of the Buildings, Machinery, Plant, Models, Moulds, &c. 
have been carefully examined and valued in detail by an Architect 
who has had great experience in Terra-Cotta Work. 

The price to be paid for the whole of the Business, including the 


Plant, Moulds, Models, Patterns, Designs, Manufactured Stock, &c. is 
14,5002. Of this sum, 12,5007. is to be paid in cash and 2,0000. in paid-up 
. Blashfield’s services as manager. 


present to conduct the business, trend the 14,5007. purchase-money. 
The Capital, therefore, to be called up at the sounalt time, exclusive 
“— the 2,0002. in paid-up shares, will be 18,0002. 

e Books of Accounts have been balanced yearly by well-known. 
publie Accountants, and the average profits of five years have been 
upwards of 15 per cent, per annum, notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs from ae erg en | of capital te fully develop the works, and the 
— t outlay that has been made to advertise and make the trade 

nown. 

An Agreement dated the 8th day of July, 1872, has been made 
between the said John Marriott Blashfield, of the one part, and 
Michael Parnther Currie, on behalf of the Company, of the other 
part. Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be 
seen at the Offices of the aggre te whom Prospectuses can be ob- 
tained ; also of the Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 








ERFECTION m BOOKKEEPING. — 


Builders and Others desiring a y good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S SooKs. ga DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 





Crown 8vo. price 3s. cloth (postage 2d 


HE TIMBER MERCHANTS and 


BUILDER’SJCOMPANION : containing Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens of all sizes; also the 
Relative Price that each size boar] ae Lineal Foot to any given price 
per —- Standard Hun 

y WI LLIAM DOWSING, “pimber Merchant, Hull. 
: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Second Edition, with 5 Plates, Royal 8vo. 5s, cloth (postage 


HE STRAINS on STRUCTURES of 
IRON bats > with Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. 
F. W. SHIELDS, M. Inst. C.E. 

London: Lock Woop & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








Shnee & COMPANY, 

ART FOUNDERS, 
ENGINEERS, 

MERCHANTS, AND 


CONTRACTORS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, ETC. 
Hither Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 


GAS and WATER-WORKS 
ENGINEERS. 


A Volumeofthe NEWEST DESIGNS 

forwarded on receipt of 5s. in stamps, 

and allowed on first order. Sole im- 
ag of Barbezat’s French Irons 
or’ 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, 1,600,0002, Paid up and invested, 700,0002. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY. 
ded for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
inst Accidents of all kinds. 
An Annual Payment of 32. to 6U. 5s. Insures 1,0002. Sih, a om 
allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for Inj 
61, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LO: iN. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


HE CITY and COUNTY BANK, 
LIMITED, 33, ABCHURCH-LANE, LOMBARD-STREET, 
£.C.—This Company, being now in active and successful operation, 
was established for the purpose of transacting every kind of ne 
business, particularly to afford greater facilities and accommodatio 
to the commercial and trading classes, the nie and lending a 
money, and more especially to give the seatene + banking without 
the necessity of keeping a large standing balance. Customers will be 
liberally dealt with, a small commission charged (as may be agreed 























NOTICE.—To the ARCHITECTS of GREAT BRITAIN ; also 
the CONTRACTORS. 
Early in AUGUST A NEW WORK will be pui 


AUXECUTED EXAMPLES by "MODERN 


ARCHITECTS. Four Plates. Imp. 4to. with Four Pages of 
Letterpress and Wrapper Monthly. Price to Subscribers, 5s. ; Non- 
Subscribers, 6s. 6d. 

The First Number will contain a CHURCH, SCHOOL, MANSION, 
and a VILLA. The Architects have kindly consented to lend their 
drawings, and to become subscribers. All Architects wishing the 
insertion of their drawings, will please forward same, carriage paid, 
with a subscription order. The name and address of each Architect 
will be given, also the Contractor’s estimate for erection, and each 
monthly number = = varied. 

New Work just published on 
SPECIFICATIONS, after the MODEL of 
BARTHOLOMEW’S. 8vo. lettered. Price 12. 10s. 

London: R. A. SPRIGG (Original Publisher of all “Atchley & Co.'s 

Publications), 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square. 





ww ready, royal 8vo. 200 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


No 
OSSS WAGES CALCULATOR for 


FIFTY-ONE and FIFTY-FOUR HOURS, including every 
Payable Fraction of Time and bn 
Edinburgh: J. ROSS & CO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


W Aaaion, at once, every ARCHITECT, 


MASON, and BUILDER in the kingdom to send 18 peng 

postage Stamps to 8S. H. GARDINER, 3, Glo’ster-road, Lower Nor- 

wood, London, 8.E. and have by return of post TWO SHEETS of 
MONUMENTAL DESIGNS. 

One of Headstones, Tombs, Monuments, &c. for Cemeteries ; and the 

other of Tablets for Churches, & c. A Book of Verses for Tombs, post 


» 28. 








Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, with plates, 7s. 


EALTH and COMFORT in "HOUSE 


BUILDING, or Ventilation with Warm Air by Self-acting 
Suction Power, with Experiments. 
By J. DRYSDALE, M.D. and J. W. HAYWARD, M.D. 
London: E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 








W. H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 
and Messrs. Man Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES te the os 
address. Quantities and a prepared, and every 
I on derate and mutual terms. "SISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION or 
WORKING DRAWINGS, PLANS of ESTATES, &. 
artistically PREPARED by a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOURIST, at his own rooms, on moderate terms.—Address, T. 
No. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C. 











TO BRICKLAYERS. 


BOUT THIRTY RODS of BRICKWORK 


TO BE LET. Piecework, labour only, at Stoke Newington.— 
Apply to T. RICHARDSON, 814, Bishopsgate-street Within. 





upon) for working accounts. Inte at present allowed on di 
at seven days’ notice, two and a half percent. Special rates for fixed 
periods. Alteration, according to fluctuation of Bank rate, will be 
duly advertised. Prospectuses, and all necessary information may be 
ed on afee. W. JONES, Managing Director. 





London, July 15, 1872, 


RAINER’S ASSISTANT.—WANTED, 


a YOUTH, used to RUBBING IN and COMBING, to helpa 
good Grainer and Writer.—Apply, J. GROVER, Builder, Packington- ] 
street, Essex-road, N. 





N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, 


having several larys, Works in hand, hasa VACANCY for an 
ARTICLED PUPIL.—Ap?iy at 87, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL | ENGINEER, having 

works of id in has a VACANCY 

in his Office for a PUrIL “~—— distriet in which the works are 

situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 

usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering experience.— 
Address, A. B, 21, Gresham-street, B.C. 


HE ROYAL HOSPITALS of BRIDE- 


WELL and BETHLEHEM.—SURVEYOR.—The Governors of 
these Hospitals will meet at Bridewell Hospital, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, on THURSDAY, 29th AUGUST, 1872, at TWELVE 
o'clock precisely, to ELECT a SURVEYOR.—All applications and 
testimonials must be accompanied by answers to a printed form, 
which, with a copy of the duties, may be obtained at my Office here, 
and such applications must be forwarded to me on or before THU RS- 


DAY, 8th AUGUST, 1872. 
A. M. JEAFFRESON,, Clerk, &c. 
Bridewell Hospital, July 15, 1872. 














OROUGH of LEEDS. — WANTED, a 
CLERK of WORKS, tosuperintend the construction of reser- 
voirs, sluices, dams, foundations for machinery, and other works, 
for the purification of the sewage at the sewage outfall, Knostrop. He 
must be well and practically the construction of embank- 
ments, puddling, concreting, and building generally. Wages will not 
be less than 50s. per week.—Applications, with hon ange of ape ap 
(which must not exceed three) from practical men, stat m6 the 
past oo to be sent to my Office not Jater than TUES. the 
30th inst. addressed ‘‘ The Streets and Sewerage Committee. —Clerk of 
Works.” ALFD. M. FOWLER, C.E. Borough Surveyor. 
Town-hall, Leeds, 12th July, 1872. 


ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


J APPOINTMENT of ASSISTANT to SURVEYOR.—Notice is 
hereby given, that the Local Board require the SERVICES of a com- 
petent Person to act as ASSISTANT to the Surveyor of the Board. 
He must be capable of — surveys and levels, and be a good 
draughtsman, and expert at figures. Salary, 1002 per annum.— 
‘Aaplleationn, accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to me by FOUR 
o'clock, on FRIDAY, the eth = instant.—By order of the 


CHEESWRIGHT, Clerk. 
Townhall, Croydon, July 17, 1872. 


ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


J APPOINTMENT of HOUSE and WATER INSPECTOR.— 
Notice is hereby given that the Local require the SERVICES 
of a competent person to act as HOUSE and WATER INSPECTOR in 
their pom your He must possess a general knowledge of ae cm 
tions and wa’ aan Siting, ant So-eraeein ss keeping accounts. 

1202. per annum. ap Rt Cee oe ee 
= at the Town-hall, Croydon. Applicati: accompanied b: 
1s, to be sent to me by FOUR o'clock on FRIDAY, the Beth of 


—By order of th 
JULY ee R. J. CHEESWRIGHT, Clerk. 
Town-hall, Croydon, July 17th, 1872. 











ROYDON LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH. 


APPOINTMENT of ROAD FOREMAN.—Notice is here 
given that the Local Board require the SERVICES = a@ competen' 
person as FOREMAN of ROADS in their district. must possess 
a knowledge of road-making, and be capable of Superintending the 
labour of the men employed on the roads, to keep ——_ 
Wages, 30s. per week. Applications, aecompan: ied by testimonials, to 
be sent to me by FOUR o'clock on WEDNESDAY. the 24th JULY 


.—By order of th 
ew J RB. J. CHEESWRIGHT, Clerk. 
Town-hall, Croydon, July 17th, 1872. 








TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, by. an established Firm at 
in 
ESTIMATING, aud CARRYING o “Finiene a ama TAL 


WORK.—. i salary, 
po a ng MERCHANT. yy, aa, sat ompton, 5, W. 


ANTED, a CLERK; in a Builder's Office. 


Address, stating salary sequaved, with age and reference, to 
No. 348, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, to 

superintend the additions to the Hospital at Reading. aah ppli- 

cations, with full particulars os 63, of testimonials, to be = 
immediately to Mr. JOS, MORRIS, 9, -street, Reading. 











ANTED, an experienced _C CLERK of 
WORKS, to Superin Erecti Buildi 
Country. None need apply unless they are fully “aati — Po 
offer satisfactory references as to ability and integrity from employers 
for some years past.—Address, salary, which must be mode- 
rate, NON SIBI, Post-office, Oxford. The Advertiser cannot under- 

take to reply to all applications, 
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ANTED, an experienced Man, who can 

SET OUT WORK for the Joiners’ and Smiths’ Shops, and to 

make himself generally useful. One accustomed to iron roofing pre- 

ferred.—Apply to FREDK. BRABY & CO. (Limited), Fitzroy Works, 
Euston-road, N.W. 


TO CHURCH DECORATORS. 


ANTED, immediately, an experienced 
ORNAMENTAL HAND.—Apply to POWELL, BROTHERS, 
No. 15, Park-place, Leeds. 


= TO JOINERS. 
ANTED, immediately, a thorougbly com- 
petent MAN, to take the LABOUR of a quantity of SASHES 
and FRAMES, and other Joiner’s work. Good references required.— 
Apply, by letter, to A. B. Messrs, Miller & Son, 225, Westminster 
Bridge-road. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, for a Repair 

and Addition JOB, about fourteen miles from London.— 

Apply, stating wages required, with reference from last employer, to 
No. 364, Office of *‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 

MAN of JOINERS. Those having filled a similar situation, 

and with good references, can apply on MONDAY, after TWELVE 
o'clock, at 32, Norton Folgate,E. Wages, 2%. 2s. per week. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly competent and 

experienced SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS in the provinces. 
Apply, by letter, stating age and salary expected, with references, to 
No. 392, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical BRICK- 
LAYER, to take PIECE-WORK.—Apply at 40 and 41, New- 
street Mews, Dorset-square, Marylebone. 


ANTED, in an Office in the City, a 

YOUTH, well up in Copying, and who can keep a Day-book. 

A quick and neat hand indispensable.—Address, in own hand, to C. C. 
care of Messrs. Norris & Sons, 15 and 16, Blomfield-street, E.C. 


W ANTED, TWO CARPENTERS, expe- 
rienced in Setting up and Working Tall’s Concrete Building 

Apparatus.—Apply to R. PICKERING, C.E._ 83 

Whitehaven. 


ANTED, a good MACHINIST, to Work 


a ‘‘Generalj Joiner” and Circular Saw. Permanent employ- 
ment.—Apply to RICHARD YATES, Builder, Shifnal. 


ANTED, a PLUMBER and PAINTER. 

Must be a healthy man, and thoroughly competent to do 
ordinary plumbing, and ordinary flatting. One who can in addition 
do plain gasfitting or zinc work, would be preferred. The engagement 
is likely to be a permanent one.—Address, stating age, and wages 
required, to 332, Office of ‘“‘The Builder.” 


























_ 83, George-street, 





TO SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 


ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, of seven 

years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT as SURVEYING and 

MAPPING CLERK. Isa good draughtsman. Aged 22, First-class 

references.—Address, J. SMITH, Godfrey’s-buildings, The Hundred, 
msey. 





TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a SITUATION a8 WORKING 


FOREMAN of PAINTERS and GLAZIER, or Job or Piece 
Work.—Address, W. R. 14, Prince’s-road, Kennington-cross, Ken- 
nington-park. 


VV ANTED, a SITUATION, by a general 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. Good qualifications, 

working drawings, perspective and details. Experience in town and 

—_- Moderate salary.—Address, T. C. 8. 22, St. Hilda’s-terrace, 
thy. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by one 

accustomed to the MANAGEMENT of SAW-MILLS, steam- 

engines, brick, pipe, and tile-making machinery. Understands 

timber, measurements, and accounts.—For further particulars address, 
R. J. 8. North Lodge, Bank-street, Aldershott. 


TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as SALES- 
MAN, TIME or STORE KEEPER, or YARDMAN. Well 
up in measuring and converting timber, both English and foreign. 
Carpenter, and willing to work at the bench. Reference given. 
Salary moderate, permanency being the main object.—Address, 
HY. COWELL, 24, Russell-square, Brighton. 


ANTED, a CONSTANT SITUATION, 

as WRITER, GRAINER, and PAINTER, or will take 

charge of painting. Seven years’ reference from late employer.— 

eee 8. WILLIS, 11, Tudor-street, Reading. Near London 
prefe: > 


\ \ ] ANTED, bya Young Man,a SITUATION 

in an Architect’s Office, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Good 
references. Moderate salary.—Address, J. B. care of Mr. Winter, 
Admiralty, Whitehall, 8. W. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constancy, 

as THREE-BRANCH HAND, in Painting, Graining, and 

Paperhanging. Useful at plumbing, &c. Wages 30s. per week if con- 

stant.—Address, J. PAUL, Smart’s-lane, Loughton, Essex. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 

thoroughly good PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB.— 
Address, PLUMBER, 96, Bayham-street, Camden-town, N.W. 

TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER.—Address, 
H. K. care of Mr. Hixstap, 15, Pennington-place, Hercules-buildings. 





























; TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
\ ANTED, by an able Man, experienced jp 
Plumbing, Zineworking, Gasfitting, and Bell-hanging, a SHOP 
of WORK in or near London.—Address, W. H. 93a, Pentonville-road, 


YVIMBER TRADE.—A TRAVELLER js 
open toan ENGAGEMENT. First-class references.— Address 
X. 151,*Asylum-road, Peckham. 


BRICKWORK AND CARPENTERS’ WORK TO CARCASSES, 


tee Advertisers are in WANT of a JOB, 
Labour, to brickwork at per rod (with lime and sand if re. 

ss: timber, labourjat per load,—Address, X. 151, Asylum-road, 
eckham. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser seeks EMPLOYMENT jin 


Getting out Working Drawings, Taking off Quantities, ang 
Estimating. Fifteen years’ experience in the building trade in 
a and country. Terms moderate.—Address, 349, Office of “The 
Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


. Aer 
KETCH-DESIGNS and Finished SETS of 
WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. carefully prepared, on MODE. 
RATE TERMS.—Address, X. Y. 78, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford. 
street, London, W.C. 


TEAM JOINERY WORKS and SAW- 
MILL PROPRIETORS.—A practical FOREMAN, of many 
ears’ experience in England and abroad, is now Disengaged. Joiner, 
Aged 31.—Address, 350, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
TO SMITHS, BUILDERS, AND GAS FITTERS. 


ITUATION WANTED, by a Young Man, 


as the above. Well experienced in hot-water work.—Address, 
B. H. 4, Chapel-road, Stamford-hill, London. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


ITUATION WANTED, in the Office of a 
Timber Merchant, as TRAVELLER or CLERK, by a Young 
Man, of active business habits ; or in an Office where a knowledge of 
the building trade would be valuable. First-class references, — 
Addreas, T. M. 23, Charterhouse-square, E.C. 


UANTITY TAKER, MEASURER, and 


ESTIMATOR, of upwards of twenty years’ experience, witha 
practical knowledge of building, and well acquainted with 
London prices, offers TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE upon reasonable 
terms.—-Address, SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 8. W. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, of twenty-four 
years’ experience, wishes temporary EMPLOYMENT, at very 
moderate terms. Has had considerable experience in superin- 

tending building works,-—-Address, P. Z. care of Messrs. Fisher & 
Stidstone, Stationers, 13, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


PARTING WANTED, Labour only.— 


Address, T. WELLS, 6, Hampstead-street, Fitzroy-square. 























ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as 

GRAINER, DECORATIVE GILDER, PENCIL HAND, &c. 
Would fill up time at painting and paperhanging.—Address, A. B. 8, 
Harwood-terrace, King's-road, Fulham. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 

ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT. Six years in the profes ion. 

Competent to prepare general and working drawings, perspectives, &c. 
Address, W. 59, Mansfield-road, N.W. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


ASSISTANT, in an Architect and Quantity Surveyor's Office. 
Address, 266, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (in 

London), by a good DRAUGHTSMAN. Twenty-five years’ 

experience. Salary moderate.—-Address, C, 7, Smyrren-grove, Bird- 
in-Bush-road, Peckham, 8.E. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
NJ A r 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
practical ASSISTANT, to Prepare Working, Detail, and 
Finished Drawings, Specifications, Take off Quantities, Estimates, or 
Measure up Works. Is well up in builders’ prices, accvunts, &c. 
Age 38.—Address, A, B. 12, Auckland-street, Vauxhall, 8. 
TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 
Al 
ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 
as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteeu 
years on plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage works, 
and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &c.— 
dress, C, E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
na) 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. Ref leniable. 
Address, J. C. 3, Cousin’s-terrace, High-street, Kensington. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
7 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as GENERAL FOREMAN.—Address, 
A. B. C. 2, Montgomery-place, Trinity-road, Wandsworth-common, 
Tooting, 58. W. 


























‘0 BUILDERS, &c. 


T 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (in or 


near London preferrec), by an experienced BUILDER'S 
CLERK. Is a good book-keeper, can make up prime cost, and is 
thoroughly versed in office duties, &c. Nine years in last situation as 
general clerk and cashier. First-class references.—Address, B, 3, 
Albion-place, Oxford. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
A 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. Six years in last office. 
— one guinea and a half per week.—Addrees, 406, Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of JOINERS, in Shop, or to take entire Charge 

of Job. Town or country, or on a Gentleman's Estate, by a practical 

man. Sober and steady. Excellent reference.—Address, H. E. 51, 
Robert-street, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
_ GENERAL FOREMAN, or charge of job, by a practical, 
energetic, and sober man. Thoroughly versed in drawings, setting 
out, or measuring up any description of work, and good manager of 
workmen. Age 37. Carpenter and Joiner. Good f a 











TO BUILDERS. 


\ \ .ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, a 

SITUATION as CLERK. Ten years’ experience. Well up in 
quantities and estimating. Good references.—Address, C. B. 24, West- 
street, Brighton. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
7 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 
SITUATION, as PLUMBER, or ona JOB. Can do painting 
and glazing. Would make himself generally useful in other branches 
if required.— Address, L, G. No. 74, Clarendon-street, Harrow-road, 
Paddington. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION in a BUILDER'S or CONTRACTOR'S OFFICE, 
where he would have an oppoptunity of improving himself. Has 
served three years with an architect. Age 19.—Address, 388, Office of 











** The Builder.” 
TO DRAIN PIPE MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as WHARF CLERK. Aged 22. Has had 3} 

years’ experience, and can give undeniable references, with security if 

required.—Address, 314, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a good JOINER, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Over twenty years’ experience in London. 

Sashes and frames, boxing shutters, or other description of Joiner's 

Work by the Piece, or otherwise, at moderate prices. Can give good 

references as to abilities, &c. from leading firms.—Address, F. B. 7, 
Albion-street, King’s-cross, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an experienced London 
FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICK- 
LAYERS, CLERK of WORKS, or to Take Charge of a Job. Good re- 
ference.—Address, W. H. No. 5, Moor-lane, Loughborough, Leicester. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

PLUMBER, aSITUATION. Can fill up time painting or 
glazing. Can do plain zinc work. Understands hot-water apparatus. 
Town or country.—Address, J. T. 8. 12, John-street, Back-road, 
Kingsland. 














LASTERING WANTED, labour only. 


a ‘Lown or county. Good references,—Address, J. 8. Post-office. 
Wandsworth-common, 


J OB WANTED, by TWO IMPROVERS, 
LY Boe, ——— SHOP. Age 21.—Address, C. J. 18, Elder-street, 


MPROVER.—A Young Man, from the 
3 country, not having had much experience in PLUMBING, 
wishes to serve two years in London. Good reference if required.— 
Address, A. B. 53, Princess-street, Edgware-road. 


(X RAINING and WRITING.—A first-class 


GRAINER and WRITER is open to a JOB.—Address, B. 
YOUNG, 186, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Pimlico. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 


Man, in a Builder’s Yard, as WHEELER or SMITH. Handy 
man,—Address, J. B, 26, Market-street, London-road, 8.E. 


RAUGHTSMAN or CLERK of WORKS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the Advertiser (aged 37), in 
an Architect’s, Builder’s, or Surveyor’s Office. Isa good draughts- 
man, specification writer, and quantity surveyor; accustomed to 
builders’ books. Has acted as clerk of works to several large build- 
ings. Good land surveyor and leveller. Salary moderate.—Address, 
No. 394, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


LERK of WORKS. — WANTED, a 
SITUATION, by an experienced CLERK of WORKS. Well 
versed in Gothic. About to complete a large church. Good refer- 
ences and testimonials. — Address, C. F. care of Mrs. Hedgelong, 12, 
Crown-court, Drury-lane. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, aged 24, six years’ 

experience on Railways and other public Works, desires an 
APPOINTMENT as RESIDENT or CONTRACTOR'S ENGINEER, or 
as Draughtsman, or in any other similar capacity. First-class testi- 
monials and references.—Address, Bristol Harbour Railway 
Contractor's Office, Wapping, Bristol. 























W ANTED, by an experienced Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK or SALESMAN. Well upin 
timber, sawing, and building trades.—Address, P. N. 41, Mere Hall- 
street, Bolton, Lancashire. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


A N experienced ASSISTANT wants an 
ENGAGEMENT. Age 25.—Address, C.B, 14, Oval-road, 
Kennington, 8. W. 





TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND DECORATORS. 


\ N ANTED, by an experienced Person, an 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK. Eligible to take off quantities, 
measure up works, and prepare estimates. Also a good accountant. 
No objection to the country. Good reference. Age 33 years.—Address, 
H. A. M. 22, Norland-road, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, MASON 

by trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of MASONS. 

Weli up in Church work.—Address, E. 8. 9, Brooksby-street, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, N. 








HANDRAILING. 
W ANTED, by a STAIRCASE-HAND, of 
considerable and varied experience, a JOB.—Address, T. A. D. 
No. 5, Branksome-road, 8, W. 


TO LANDLORDS, AGENTS, AND JOBBING MASTERS. 


ay ; 
ANTED, by a CARPENTER, who is a 
good Painter and Paperhanger, an ENGAGEMENT as General 
JOBBING HAND in House Repairs. Can do zince-work, gas-fitting, 
masonry, and bricklaying.—Address, W. H. 14, Cadogan-street, 
Sloane-square. 








Address, 8. P. 14, Mildmay-street, Mildmay-park, Balls-pond, N. 


nv J 
ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, GENERAL FOREMAN, 
CLERK of WORKS, or on an Estate, by apractical Man of good ex- 
perience. A good draughtsman and designer, well up in making work- 
ing and detail drawings, &c. First-class manager of men, and setter 
out of working rods, Good references and testimonials.—Address, 
H. M. Empingh Stamford, Rutland, 


AN TED, by the Advertiser, a WORK- 
ING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, piecework, or a SITUA- 
TION as WORKING FOREMAN, Good relarences. —Addren, A.J.D. 
No. 23, Edmund-place, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 25, a 

Carpenter and Joiner, with a slight knowledge of Cabinet- 
yt and aperhanging, a SITUATION, either on an Estate or in 
@ Builder's Shop. Wages not so much an object as lar work. — 

















Address, E, A, M. 35, Green-street, Radcliffe, near Manchester, 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a JOB 

or a CONSTANCY. Well up in bath work, hot or cold 
water, lead or iron pipe. Can do plain zinc-work. Well up in gas- 
fitting and green-house work. Town or country. No objection to go 
abroad. Good references if required.—Address, H. W. Prince of 
Wales, King-street, Maidenhead. 


TO AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS. 
\ \ J] ANTED, to APPRENTICE a respectable 


educated YOUTH, aged 15.—Send terms to B. W. Livingstone 
House, Eastbourne, Sussex. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


A GOOD and expeditious DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, who is perfectly capable of getting up working and 
finished drawings, perspectives, &c. is a good colourist, and under- 
stands the routine of an office, is desirous of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT. Terms moderate.—Address, C. R. MARITIME, 
Elm-grove, Peckham. 


YOUTH wishes to ARTICLE himself to 


=! UARPENTERING. Has worked at the trade hbefore.—Address, 
B, A. 5, Brackenbury-road, New-road, Shepherd's Bush. 


SSISTANCE.—A Pupil, who has just com- 

pleted his Articles with an eminent Loudon Architect, wishes 

to enter the Office either of an ARCHITECT, SURVEYOR, LAND 

AGENT, or first-class BUILDER, as IMPROVER for a year, with 4 

prospect of a salary at the end of that period. If he could board and 

lodge with his employer upon fair terms it would be preferred.— 
Address, M. O. Post-office, West Croydon. 


GRAINER and MARBLER, of long 


experience, wishes fora JOB. Piece-work. Town or country. 
Address, A. B. 2a, Chapel-street, Edgware- 


S SMITH.—Thorough knowledge of gas 


and hot water.—J, F. 19, Brecknock-road, N.W. 


A YOUNG MAN WANTS EMPLOY- 
MENT at the GRAINING, &c. Has had] good experience. 
Wages moderate.—Address, F. M. 42, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W. 


TO MASTER MASONS, &c, 
S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS, 
thorough practical man, accustomed to public or general yard 
work. Good carver and letter cutter. references for sobriety, 
integrity, and efficiency.—Address, 335, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


























ANTED, to ARTICLE a well-educated 


Youth, aged 17, for three or four years to a good London Firm, 
where he could obtain a thorough knowledge of the business in its 
several branches. — Particulars, stating premium required, which 
must be moderate, to be sent to W. H. GALL, 7, Portland-place, New 
Kent-road, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HANDY MAN is in want of EMPLOY- 
MENT. Can do jobbing brickwork, plastering, slating, tiling, 
drainwork, painting, colouring, distempering, &c. No objection to 
the country. Good references can be given. Wages, 5d. per ee 





Address, M. M. Mr. Morel, Horseshoe-yard, Brook-street, Bond-stree' 


